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THE WISE MEN OF THE WEST. 


NGLAND is still “ waiting for an answer.” The news of the 
last week, contrary to expectation, has added little to our 
information. But decisive intelligence cannot long be delayed. The 
tone and temper of President Lincoln’s Message will go far to deter- 
mine the issue of peace or war. If the more moderate and prudent 
section of the Cabinet have prevailed over the insane and furious 
insolence of Mr. Seward, there may be hopes that the President will 
observe a safe silence, or, at all events, exercise a discreet reserve, in 
speaking of the capture of Messrs. Slidell and Mason. There will 
then be still room for the operation of those considerations of interest 
and prudence which dictate accommodation and peace. If, on the 
other hand, the American Government are rash and ill advised 
enough to give utterance to an official approval to the acts of Mr. 
Wilkes, we fear we may consider the question as irrevocably deter- 
mined, and the answer to Lord Lyons’ demand can only be the echo 
of a foregone conclusion. 

It is a circumstance most unfortunate for the Americans that the 
news of the burning of the Harvey Birch by the Southern cruisers 
has arrived just at the moment when the terms of the President’s 
Message were being settled. We pointed out a fortnight ago the 
grounds on which the English Government was justified in the course 
which they have taken in respect of the Nashville. But, unhappily, 
itis too plain that the dictates of justice and of law are wholly 
disregarded in the United States. And it is not probable that the 
passions which this event is likely to arouse will receive any check 
from considerations of legality or of reason. It is only too likely 





that this intelligence may be the last drop which will completely | 


overthrow the staggering reason of an already intoxicated populace. 
We are told, on the authority of Mr. Bright, that the unfavourable 


opinion formed in this country of America, and American institutions, _ the more lenient alternative of inexcusable ignorance and culpable 


is due to the unfairness of taking the New York Herald as a mirror of 
the American mind. We confess we do not feel the force, or the 
sufficiency of this answer. It is not the editor of the New York 
Herald who is responsible for the letter of Mr. Sumner, or the lecture 


of Mr. Everett, or the dinner in the Riviére House at Boston. | 


Intelligent Americans decline to be judged by the standard of the 
“rowdy journals,” or the mongrel mob of New York. So be it. 
Still there must be some standard by which they will consent to be 
judged ; there must be some form and development of their public 
life which they must accept as a true picture of their character. 
How often have we heard it said, “ If you wish to judge favourably 
of America go to Boston. In Boston you will find virtue, decency, 
intelligence, and education.” 

and to Boston they shall go. 
American cities. She is not as other cities are, nor even as New 
York. But what do we find at Boston? First comes the elaborate 
and pretentious opinion of Mr. G. Sumner. He sets out the pre- 
cedent of the Laurens, which has been so much discussed and so con- 
clusively “shown up” on both sides of the Atlantic. Now Mr, G. 
Sumner cannot escape this dilemma—either he knows nothing about 


Well to Boston they have appealed, 
Boston is the very Pharisee among 


the matter, in which case he gratuitously invented the facts in order to 
suit his argument ; or he did know the circumstances (which indeed 
are to be found in the commonest books), and then he committed an 
act which we believe is termed “ smart” in America, but which 
Mr, Everett. 


in England goes by an uglier name. Next comes 


Now Mr. Everett is not the Editor of a “rowdy ” journal, he is 
not the sort of person whom the calumniators of America can pretend 
to disavow. He was for many years the representative of that 
country in their principal mission. He was considered too respectable: 
a candidate for the Presidency—no slight test of respectability in 
that country. He was Principal of their chief university. He is just 
the sort of man who is crammed down your throat in the United 
States as the “most remarkable man in our country.” He is in fact 
what Mr. N. P. Willis calls a “Representative Man,” the model 
type of a first-class Northerner, and consequently, according to the 
creed of Mr. Bright and the Morning Star, the “noblest work of 
God,” the “last best gift of Heaven to man,” who is to give us 
assurance that the “future of our race is to be better than the past.” 
Now having got our model American, let us see how he conducts 
himself in this great crisis. He delivers a lecture—all “remarkable 
men” in that country lecture when they are not holding levées. He 
need not have said anything at all about the capture of the Trent, 
and if he had been a prudent man he would have held his tongue. 
But Americans never do hold their tongues. Their favourite amuse- 
ment is spitting fire in a powder magazine. So Mr. Everett must 
needs deliver himself of his opinion on the Slidell and Mason affair. 
He reproduces the Sumner precedent, stamped with falsity in 
all its material facts, but out-Sumners Sumner, for he quotes Lord 


_ Stowell with great solemnity and pretension, and declares that the 


English Judge condemned a ship on the very grounds upon which he 
in fact acquitted her. Now this is a specimen of the way in which 
one of the first men in America, upon the critical issue of peace or 
war, deals with law, facts, and history. 


accounted for ? 


How is this conduct to be 
We are unwilling to suppose that in such a matter 


| Mr. Everett acted with deliberate dishonesty ; such a charge would 








be too great to be credited without positive proof. But let us assume 


rashness of assertion. If Mr. Everett had never looked at the case 
of the Caroline, how came he to state that she was condemned by 
Lord Stowell? If he did not know the history of the Lawrens case, 
why did he take upon himself to give his version of the affair? If the 
Principal of the University of Cambridge is ignorant, let us ask, 
where are we to look for the well-informed people of that country, 
whose superior education is so much vaunted? If the late United 
States Minister in London is wholly unacquainted alike with the 
history of his country and of the principles of international law, 
where, we should like to know, are we to look for a trustworthy 
American opinion! If Mr. Everett talks nonsense, who are the 
people who talk sense in America ? 

But we have not yet exhausted the celebrities of Massachusetts— 
the pattern state of what was once the Union. First, we have the 
municipality going in solemn procession to receive the heroic Wilkes 
in the historic hall of Faneuil. And then comes the complimentary 
dinner in the Riviére House. Now, this public performance in the 
midst of the most enlightened city of the States, at which all its 
most important officials assisted, seems to us to present a more un- 
favourable view of American character and American institution 
than any which is to be picked out of the columns of the Yew York 
Herald. Just contrast the behaviour of the leading men of Boston 
with the dignified reserve and statesmanlike prudence exhibited by 
W hat shoald 
we think in England of a Judge who stood up at a public dinner te 


any one holding a responsible position in this country. 
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applaud and countenance a violent act which he did not pretend to 
justify in law, and which it is ey ident from his speech he very well 
knew might probably invelve his country in war? Mr. Justice | 
Bigelow is a judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and pon- 
sequently one of the high judicial functionaries of the country. We | 
fear that he is no solitary or unfair specimen of his class. There was 
a day when the Judges of the United States were respectable and 
respected. But an unbridled Democracy has overthrown the last 
dyke against the torrent of popular passion by the destruction of an 
impartial, incorruptible bench. Since the election of the Judges has 
been subjected to political influences, the men who have attained the 
posts are such as Mr. Justice Bigelow. 

The next public character who steps forward is the Governor of 
Massachusetts. We have recently had, in the Rochdale oration, a 
picture of kings by popular election in contrast with monarchs by | 
hereditary right, very much, of course, to the disadvantage of the 
latter :-— 

“You may point, if you like, to hereditary royalty, to crowns coming down 
throng! successive ages in the same families, to thrones based on prescription or 
on conquest, to sceptres wielded over veteran legions or subject nations; but, to 
my mind, there is nothing more worthy of reverence or of obedience, nothing 
more sacred, than the anthority of the freely chosen magistrate of a great and 
free people. And. if there be on earth and amongst men any right to divine, 


surely it rests with the rulers so chosen and so appointed.” 

Well, then, what is true of the President on a great scale, is, we 
suppose, not less true on a minor scale of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who a¢quires his “divine right ” by a similar process. It is 


worth while judt to pause to examine the behaviour and bearing of | 


this geutleman who wields the “ sacred authority of the freely chosen 
magistrate of the great and free people” of the enlightened state of 
Massachusetts. Let us have a look at the potentate so worthy of 
“reverence and obedience.” A few of the choicest specimens of this 
singular oration have been culled for the public benefit. We confess, 
as we read it, we were rather reminded of another passage in Mr. 
Bright's speech, in which he remarks, with a knowledge of the sub- 
ject we should hardly have expected, that “it is only people who are 
nearly dead drunk who, having as much upon their hands as they 
can manage, offer to fight everybody around them.” There have no 
doubt been many kings who have done and said many foolish things ; 
but for folly in its most naked and revolting form commend us to 
Mr. Audrews, by divine right, Governor of Massachusetts. 
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| thing that is noble in mind, lofty in spirit, or exalted in characte, 


Equality, indeed, there is, but it is one dead level of ignorance, vanity 
and meanness. If « man wishes to judge the progressive results of 
Democracy, let him compare the Massachusetts of 1861 with th. 
Massachusetts of 1783. Let him contrast Jefferson and Washingtoy 
with Secretary Seward and Governor Andrews. is 


THE SOUTHERN PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


RESIDENT DAVIS, in his Message to the Confederate (oy. 
gress assembled at Richmond, has produced a state paper that 
cannot fail to impress foreign nations with a favourable opinion of 
his intellectual powers, as well as of his proficiency in the difficult 
art of government. Unlike the documents which the world has 
annually been accustomed to receive from Washington, the Southern 
Message has the merit of going directly to the points at issue. The 

river of words is— 

“Strong without rage—without o’erflowing, full,”— 


so clear, precise, and emphatic, and so free from bombast and exagge- 
sation on the one hand, and from special pleading and word-splitting 
on the other, as to offer a very remarkable, as well as agreeable, 
contrast to most of the manifestoes which we owe to the exuberant 
wordiness and braggadocio of our kinsmen in America. The yet 
unatoned for outrage to the British flag on board of the T'rent gives 
additional importance to the document. Even without that incident 
to intensify the curiosity with which we should regard the utterances 
of a man placed in so high and responsible a position as Mr. Davis, 
the Message would have been received with respectful interest in this 
country. But now that our Government has been reluctantly com- 
pelled to take measures for the vindication of the insulted honour of 
| the British people, and that, among the immediate probabilities of the 
future, a war with the Federal States of America stands unpleasantly 
prominent, we are naturally filled with great anxiety to know what 
sort of an ally we may find in the South, should the threatened war 
arise ; what it thinks of its own cause, and of its capacity to maintain 
and strengthen itself; and what amount of hopeful energy still 
_ inspires the hearts of its people and the councils of its statesmen. 
Upon all these points Mr. Davis speaks with dignity and perspicuity, 
and affords his late fellow-citizens of the United States, as well as the 
people of this country, abundant reasons for the belief that the Right 





As we read this wonderful performance in the calmness of before- 
dinner reflection, we are irresistibly reminded of Mr. Burke’s cele- 
brated quotation from Captain Morris,— 

‘“‘ Solid men of Boston make no long orations, 


Solid men of Boston make no deep potations. 
Bow, Wow, Wow.” 


One passage of Governor Andrews’ oration is specially worthy of 
attention :— 

“Jt does not happen, Mr. Chairman, that this is the first occasion upon which 
1 have had the opportunity to give my cheer to Commander Wilkes and the 
officers and men of his noble ship. It did so happen that the engagements of 
public business brought me present in the room of the Secretary of War at 
Washington at the moment when the telegraphic despatch arrived from Fortress 
Monroe, announcing the arrival of Captain Wilkes and the capture of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell; and although I thought it was only appropriate that the 
Secretary of War, who himself was in the room, should have the opportunity of 
leading off in the cheer which followed the reading of the telegram, I assure you, 
airs, that I was not behind the Secretary.” 

This picture of the manner in which public affairs are conducted in 
America is perfectly inimitable. The touch of civility with which 
the Governor of Massachusetts waits for the Secretary of War to lead 
off the cheer is a stroke even beyond the fancy of Dickens. Who 
shall say after this that the characters of Elijah Pogram and Mr. 
Jefferson Brick are exaggeration or caricature? However highly the 
picture may be coloured it turns out to be only a copy and a plagiarism 
on the original. 

Now, we think, we have met the challenge of Mr. Bright fairly. 
The unfavourable judgmeut which the English people have formed 
of America is not founde | on readings from the New York THerald ; 
it is hased upon a just «bservation of their character, and a long 
experience of the workin of their institutions. This picture of the 
behaviour and conduct of the leading men of the model State of the 
Union in a tremendous public crisis entirely justifies that unfavour- 
able judgment. It proves that the public virtues of integrity, 
courage, decency, and moderation are deadened, if not extinguished, 
in men who, believing themselves to be the lords of the creation, are 
in truth nothing more than the slaves of a mob. There is not an 
orator in an English pot-house, nay, we do not believe that there is 
even a metropolitan member, who would descend to the level of the 
first men of Boston. 

Such are the fruits of Democracy. By slow but sure degrees, it saps 


. 


the very core of a people ; the passions of the vulgar become the rule 


of secession not only is, but will be, vindicated by the Might that 
| alone could justify it, and that the Confederate States already rank 
de facto, and will speedily rank de jure, among the independent 
nations of the earth. 

Mr. Davis sums up the present position of the South by the 
emphatic statement, which the North is in no condition to gainsay, 
that, after seven months of war, the enemy have not only failed to 
extend their occupancy of the Confederate soil, but that new states 
and territories have been added to the Confederacy ; thatfinstead of 
pursuing their threatened march of unchecked conquest, the Federals 
have been driven at more than one point to assume the defensive, 
and that upon a fair comparison between the belligerents as to men, 
military means, and financial condition, the Confederate States are 
relatively much stronger than when the struggle commenced. He 
enumerates, with the calm satisfaction of conscious strength, the 
victories of Bethell, Bull’s Run, Manassas, Springfield, Lexington, 
Leesburgh, and Belmont, which the Confederates have won, and does 
not even taunt the Federals, as he might have done, with having 
nothing to counterbalance these undoubted successes but the dubious 
glory of Hatteras Bay and the barren seizure of Port Royal. 

And while he shows that the Confederacy is thus strong as against 
the United States, he asserts it to be equally strong within itself 
While the harvest has been universally abundant, and a more than 
ordinary breadth of land has been cultivated for corn instead of for 
cotton, he informs his Congress that the necessities of the times have 
called into existence new branches of manufacture, and given a fresh 
impulse to those heretofore in operation, adding that “the means of 
the Confederate States for manufacturing the necessaries and com- 
forts of life within themselves increase as the conflict continues. 
The President has not specified the branches of manufacture to which 
he alludes, but we happen to know, from private sources, that one 
of the most important and extensive of them is that of paper. Before 
the Secession there was not a paper mill in the South, which drew 
its supplies almost exclusively from Pennsylvania and New England. 
There are now several, which supply the wants of a population to 
whom newspapers in time of peace, and still more in time of wat, 
rank not among the luxuries or comforts, but among the positive nece> 
sities of life. Several ink manufactories, without which the paper-mills 
would have been of little or no value, have been simultaneously 
established. The manufacture of boots and shoes, formerly imported 
from England through New York and Boston, is carried on extel- 





to which the highest intelligences must conform themselves. It is not 
the high who elevate the low, but the low who depress the high, in 
the thirst for a worthless equality. The equality of Democracy is like | 
the J emocracy of despotism. It is attained by cucting down every- | 


sively at New Orleans and Charleston, and Texas not only supplies 
the hides for the purpose, but the cattle for the consumption of the 
Confederate army. These things do not look as if the South were to 


| be easily beaten, and prove the truth of the immortal dictum, that 
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«there is a soul of goodness in things evil,” and that war itself, 
hideous as it is, is calculated to awaken energies that, without its 
impulse, might have lain dormant for ever, and to force into healthful 
activity the heroic virtues that, in a time of peace and worldly 
prosperity, die of sloth and luxury. 

On the great question of international law raised by the seizure of 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, while under the protection of the British 
flag, in a neutral vessel, bound from a neutral port in the dominions 
of Spain to another neutral port in the dominions of Great Britain, 
Mr. Davis, with the instinct of common sense, that is inherently 
superior to all the quirks and quibbles of law, goes right to the heart 
of the question, and declares, as the French press and the British 
people simultaneously did, that those gentlemen were as much 
under the jurisdiction of the British Government on board that ship 
and beneath its flag, as if they had been on British soil; and that 
the Federal Government had no more right to arrest them on the 
deck of the 7Z'rent, than in the streets of London. This is the real 
point—that not all the lawyers and jurisconsults in the world can 
hide under a fog of words, and which cannot be peaceably got over 
unless Messrs. Slidell and Mason be set at liberty. 

While approving thus highly of the general tenor of the Message, 
we are bound to express our opinion that Mr. Davis exaggerates 
the importance of the cotton question, and its supposed influence 
in compelling or persuading our Government and people to break 
the ineffectual, and therefore invalid, blockade of the Southern 
ports, and in inducing a speedy recognition of the Confederacy. 
Mr. Davis, with an ignorance common to most of his country- 
men, under-rates the capabilities of India, Egypt, Australia, and 
Jamaica, as cotton-producing regions, and over-rates British reliance 
upon Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and the 
other cotton-producing states of the South. He goes out of his 
way to threaten the world with the discontinuance of the cotton 
culture in these states, if the blockade be not raised or the Con- 
federate States be not recognized. This is the weak, and, we must 
say, the only unworthy point in an otherwise admirable state paper. 
Great Britain, at much inconvenience, though not by any means at so 
much as was anticipated, has gone without the cotton that her manu- 
facturers required, rather than involve herself in a conflict with which 
she had no political concern; and if the civil war in America has 
taught her statesmen and people anything, it has taught them that it 
is as unwise to rely upon a single corner of the world for cotton to 
employ, as it would be to rely upon another corner for corn to feed 
the teeming multitudes of this country. 

But none of us will venture to bear hardly upon President Davis 
for thinking too much of the Southern staple. That there is nothing 
like leather was the assertion of a currier of old ; and that there is 
nothing like cotton is a boast that may be unfounded, but which is by 
no means unnatural in the mouth of a chief magistrate whose fellow- 
citizens have not only been made rich by the article, but have had a 
virtual monopoly of the market. It may be found hereafter that it is 
neither good for the South to devote itself too exclusively to the pro- 
duction of this commodity, nor for the outer world—and especially 
for Great Britain—to deal with but one shop, while there are fifty 
others ready to compete for her custom. 











THE HOP DUTY. 

MEETING has lately been held at Worcester for the repeal of the 
Hop Duty. It might be thought unreasonable in the hop growers 
to agitate for the abolition of the Hop Duty at a time when the 
Exchequer is far from being in a flourishing condition, and when the 
prospects of war must make its Chancellor peculiarly averse to impair 
the public revenue: but the grievance is of long standing; it has been 
in vain urged for many years on the obtuse senses of Downing-street, 
whilst the paltry yield of the last two seasons furnishes them with for- 
midable weapons, which may possibly not be available hereafter. The 
hop-growers are smarting under wrongs irrefutably proved, and as per- 
sistently unredressed, and under inflictions from ungenial weather, of 
a kind to stimulate into more than usual activity the unpoetical sen- 
sibility of the British farmer. They are impoverished by bad weather, 
and then oppressed by the Exchequer ; is it strange or unnatural 

that they should give vent to their indignation at Worcester ! 
The Hop Duty exists and produces money ; and when we have said 


that, we believe that we have said all that can be urged in defence of 


such an impost. It is an excise tax, and is rich in all the evils 
incident to this class of duties. These evils have been eloquent 
enough to achieve the abolition of a tax in which they were counter- 
balanced by great public advantages ; and it must be very aggravating 
to the hop-growers to find themselves abandoned to sufferings which 
the energy of democratic oratory successfully removed from the far 
ss deserving victims of the Paper Duty. Doubtless the wisdom 
Which has healed the divisions between the planters of the south and 
West, and threatens Downing-street with the charge of the whole hop 
Phalanx next session, was the result of a fructifying hint derived from 


_ campaigns of Manchester against the tax on paper. But the 


! 





‘per Duty yielded a very large revenue, and—what is of the utmost 


importance in judging of the merits of taxation—a steadily and even 
rapidly-improving revenue. As year after year rolled by, the charge 
on paper enriched the Exchequer with sums that imereased with a 
certainty and power that ought to have delighted the heart of Mr. 
Gladstone, whilst the unhappy duty on hops often dwindles into 
insignificance, and betrays the hopes of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the very moment when failing supplies render every resource 
precious, The great merit of indirect taxation is its expansiveness ; 
its growth with the growth of the nation ; its swelling figures, which 
flow irresistibly from the pressure of an angmenting population and 
an accumulating wealth. Even the victorious march of the income- 
tax may be painfully retarded in bad years, for profits for a while 
may altogether cease ; but consumption never stops, however it may 
vary ; tea, sugar, and tobacco will be demanded, when profits are 
returned as ni/. The revenue from paper kept ever advancing, for 
the people ever wanted more paper ; but the golden stream which 
flowed from the hop plantations often became evanescent, because the 
growers are not always able to grow hops. A vexatious machinery 
of excise, in combination with a necessarily precarious and often 
trifling revenue, ought to be more than reason enough to extinguish 
any tax in our day. As Mr. Beresford Hope justly remarked, the 
duty on hops presented the maximum of amoyance with the minimum 
of revenue. 

The political inconveniences of this precariousness in the returns, 
aggravate the objectionableness of this tax. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer likes to have his predictions falsified, nor can inaccurate 
estimates fail to work harm to the public service. The public judges 
by results, and seldom troubles itself about causes ; a deficit in the 
national income is always a deficit, however occasioned. The neces- 
sity of assuming an apologetic state is always a public evil in a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; it damages political reputation, and 
lowers trust in the skill of a Government. No finance minister is 
safe against the treachery of the Hop Duty. It is, we believe, the 
only department of English finance, in which England imitates the 
peculiar processes of French finance, and undertakes to grant an 
insurance against the uncertainties of climate. Mr. Gladstone, with 
his paltry £60,009 last year, against an estimate of £300,000, and 
his £149,000 this, has had to make good, from other sources, sums 
which he had chosen to stake on the uncertainties of the weather. 
Is this a safe, is it a defensible basis of taxation! Would any 
Minister have dared to propose such a duty, if he had not already 
found it in existence? A tax which incessantly exhibited a Minister 
of the Crown to the House of Commons as offering excuses for un- 
realized revenue, one would have imagined would have been the very 
first that a Chancellor of the Exchequer would have tried to get rid of. 

This tax, moreover, is repugnant to the financial science of omr 
age. It isa tax on a raw material, and to exempt raw materials from 
taxation is the first rudiment of finance. ‘The first step taken 
by a Protectionist nation in the path of wise finance is invariably the 
removal of duties from raw produce; it is the first lesson that it 
learns, the first sign by which its neighbours judge that it is advancing 
towards Free Trade. Sir R. Peel announced his conversion by this 
process ; the Emperor of the French inaugurated a new commercial 
policy by such a beginning. The agriculturists of England have 
been driven up to the level of modern science with much eontumely ; 
is it not galling as well as unjust that they should receive the dark 
ness of past ignorance at the hands of Mr. Gladstone! Is science 
good only when used against the farmers of England ! is it less science 
when they require the Chancellor of the Exchequer to act up to the 
new lighis which have been the boast of progressing traders ¢ 

But there is one peculiarity more, now connected with this tax, 
which imperiously demands its condemnation at the bar of public 
opinion. It was right, however locally calamitous might have been 
the consequences, that the hop-growers of England should not be 
protected in their trade at the expense of the whole community o} 
consumers. Protection is a false principle ; and if British hop-grower 
ean exist only through Protection, then let it be swept away alto 
gether. On this vital point, Vestigia nulla retrorsum: the people of 
England will never consent to go back, But that the abolition of 
Protection tor Englishmen should be the means of giving a very 
real protection to their foreign competitors is at once an intolerable 
wrong to him and to the English public, and an insult. The regu 
lations—the necessary regulations—of the British Customs confer a 
favour on the foreign grower which gives him a very decided advan 
tage over the Kent and Sussex farmers. The Excise is inexorable, 
and exacts the duty from the Englishman when his crop is gathered ; 
he is ont of pocket for the expenses of the cultivation and the duty 
paid to the Treasury, whilst his hops may remain wnsold ; whilst his 
Belgian or Bavarian rival has the option either of keeping back their 
hops at home till he knows that they can be profitably sold in the 
English market ; or, if he has exported them before a sale, he can 
put them into a bonded warehouse in England, with no obligation te 
pay the duty till a buyer has been found to supply the money. ‘This 
is unjust, and it is alsoincurable. No Act can meet the diffieulty 
for to compel every pocket of hops grown in the kingdom to go Intv 
bond is a manifest impossibility. Even if Mr. Gladstone eompelled 
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foreign hops to pay the duty on arrival in England, he would not 
have redressed the inequality ; for his powers cannot reach so far as 
to force the Bavarian grower to export except at such a time as may 
suit his own convenience. This is the unalterable fact which must 
beat Mr. Gladstone, and renders a protracted resistance impossible. 
The injustice done to the English planter is great, abiding, inevitable, 
from the very nature of things ; and we need not inform Mr. Glad- 
stone that the people of this free country will not suffer any portion 
of their fellow-countrymen to be the victims of unmerited and 


incurable injustice. 











MR. BRIGHT AND MR. HORSMAN., 


R. BRIGHT and Mr. Horsman have recently delivered them- 
selves of two orations, each of them remarkable enough in 
their several ways, and singularly characteristic of the twomen. It 
is often said that the Conservative party embraces in its pale a strange 
diversity of opinion. And certainly it would be difficult to frame a 
symbol of faith which would represent at once the tenets on Church 
and State of Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Newdegate. Mr. 
Newdegate is very wroth with Mr. Disraeli, because the leader of the 
Opposition talks of the “alliance” of Church and State, for the 
member for Warwickshire will be content with nothing less than an 
“union ;” while Lord Stanley, more sincere than the one and more 
sceptical than the other, is satisfied with the assurance that the 
“institution” will last out the lives of the incumbents at present 
interested in its solvency. But it must be confessed that if Toryism 
is somewhat latitudinarian in its confession, Liberalism is hardly less 
tolerant in its creed. That Mr. Bright and Mr. Horsman should be 
both professedly members of the same party is a circumstance which 
makes it difficult to assign any definite signification to the term 
which is supposed to include the two in a common classification. It 
is hardly worth while to endeavour to harmonize these opinions of 
men who seldom even find themselves in the same lobby. As man 
forms a genus and a species by himself, we do not see why certain 
individuals should not assume to themselves the same privilege ; and 
when we have got as far as “genus Bright, species Bright,” and 
“genus Horsman, species Horsman,” we doubt whether political 
analysis can be advantageously carried any further. 
Both have spoken on America, and each, of course, in exactly 
opposite senses. Mr. Horsman has quite as great a taste for the 


unpopular and paradoxical view of the question as Mr. Bright, and 
there is no saying if the member for Stroud had had first choice, 


which side he might have taken. But as Mr. Bright won the toss 
and had first innings against public opinion, Mr. Horsman, “ for this 
night only,” has taken the unaccustomed part of supporting Her 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Bright thinks the Union ought not, 
must not, cannot, and will not be broken up. Mr. Horsman is of 
opinion that it must, shall, and will be dissolved. Mr. Bright dreams 
of one grand Confederation from the Pole to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Mr. Horsman quietly contemplates twenty States, each maintaining a 
separate independence. We are not about to attempt the hopeless 
task of reconciling these views, or to assume the invidious office of 
awarding the palm to the rival theories. We shall occupy ourselves 
with the humbler, but perhaps more useful, labour of noting the 
heads of these discordant arguments. 

Mr. Bright’s speech at Rochdale was in all respects a remark- 
able and characteristic performance. The vigour and force of his 
masculine eloquence was marred, as usual, by the spiteful spirit 
and scolding tone of which Mr. Bright seems never able to divest 
himself. He cannot be content to exalt the object of his admiration 
without venting his malignity on those who happen to cross his path. 
He cannot praise America without vilifying England. Whatever is 
good in the United States is the fruit of her own democracy ; what- 
ever is indefensible in her position or conduct is to be traced to her 
English origin. His method of dealing with the question of slavery 
is a striking example of the sophistic art of the worst form of dema- 
goguism. He endeavours to get rid of the great blot on American 
democracy by attributing the origin of slavery to the mother country. 
It is true that England planted slavery in Virginia, but she also 
planted slavery in Jamaica. Why is slavery abolished in Jamaica, 
und why does it still subsist in Virginia? Is that the fault of the 
English aristocracy and of a “borough-mongering House of Com- 
mons”! When Jetferson and Franklin and Washington founded 
the Constitution of the United States, the number of slaves on the 
continent of America was probably not much greater than those who 
some fifty years later were emancipated by the English Parliament. 
We do not wish to deal too harshly with those who had not the 
courage in the outset to deal with this terrible political disease—they 
are sufficiently punished as it is by the consequences of their paltering 
timidity. But it is a little too much that we who faced the difticulty, 
and cheerfully paid the price of emancipation, should be reviled as 
the authors of an evil which, if the founders of the American Con- 
stitution had possessed the same virtue and exercised the same 
self-denial, could never have descended as a curse on their posterity. 

We confess we do not understand Mr. Biight’s conduct on this 


capital question. For years he has been in the habit of holding 





————= 
up American institutions as the model for the imitation of al] man 
kind. But we never remember to have heard from his lips til] the 
speech at Rochdale the other day, one single word in condemnatio,, 
of the “ peculiar institution,” which has always been the most aren, 
nent and painful feature in its polity. Now he tells us that slavery 
has been the question which, for years, has threatened the existence 
of the Union, and that to get rid of it is a sufficient justification 
of the present struggle. But if this be so, how comes it that amon 
all the eloquent panegyrics which we have heard from Mr. Bright 7 
everything American, not a whisper has ever been breathed by him ti]] 
now of this skeleton in the cupboard, of what Mr. Bigelow calls the 
“free and the fearless of airth, the go-ahead ’Merican people.” The 
truth is that neither Mr. Bright nor his protégés have dealt very 
honestly with the question of slavery. They take up the anti-slavery 
cry when it suits their purpose, and keep their own counsel on the 
matter when the topic is inconvenient. Mr. Bright is very much 
astonished and very indignant at the want of sympathy exhibited by 
the English public for the North American cause. Like the enter. 
prising manager of the Adelphi Theatre, he thinks the want of success 
of his piece must be due to anything rather than the faults of the 
composition. Mr. Bright and Mr. Boucicault, when they play to 
unsympathetic audiences, are both convinced that it is the morals of 
the English public which are defective. For our part we believe 
that there is no more deeply-rooted or universal sentiment pervading 
English public opinion, than the detestation of slavery in all its forms, 
Why then has the North not had the benefit of the sympathy which 
this sentiment was calculated to inspire? Simply because the people 
of England do not believe in the sincerity of the North on this ques. 
tion ; because they do not believe that this question is at the root of 
the quarrel. Because, in short, they believe with Lord John Russell 
that the North are “fighting for Empire” and not for Freedom, 
There is nothing in the policy or the conduct of the Northern poli- 
ticians to indicate that they are prepared to meet the difficulties of 
this question. On the contrary, everything shows that they are ready 
to palter with it again as they have paltered with it before. It is 
this conviction, as Mr. Horsman very well pointed out, which has 
kept English opinion neutral on a question in which her sympathies 
would otherwise have been deeply engaged. Other than neutral we 
can never be, for again we agree with Mr. Horsman that the senti- 
ments of the English people can never range themselves really with 
the South in a cause against which the moral sense of this country 
revolts. 

But quite apart from the question of slavery, Mr. Bright cannot 
understand how it is that every generous heart does not view with 
dismay and grief the prospect of the dissolution of “ the great 
Republic.” He exclaims in language of which, while we criticise the 
sentiments, we may be permitted to admire the style :— 


** ] should say that if a man had a great heart within him, he would rather 
look forward to the day when, from that point which is habitable nearest to the 
Pole to the shores of the great Gulf, the whole of that vast continent might 
become one great federation of States; that without a great y, without a 
great navy, but mixing itself up with the entanglement of Furopean politics, 
without a Custom-house inside through the whole length of its territories, but 
with freedom everywhere, equality everywhere, law everywhere, peace every- 
where, would afford at least some hope that man is not forgotten of Heaven, and 
that the future of our race might be better than the past.” 


These are “ prave ’ords,” as Fluellen says, but let us examine what 
they mean. In the first place we may be permitted to observe that 
the first step in this ‘‘ Yankee millennium,” as it has been somewhat 
irreverently termed, is the annexation of Canada to the United States. 
Whether in the fervour of his eloquence, the speaker, and the audience 
who so lustily cheered him, had forgotten that the “ portion of that 
vast continent which is habitable nearest to the Pole” happens to form 
a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, we know not. Certain it is 
that Mr. Bright commences his dream of the future by a present to the 
‘Great Republic,” which English opinion is little likely to approve 
That the “* vast Confederation” would have a considerable hankering 
after “the habitable point nearest the Pole,” we think very likely ; 
but the last thing we should have expected would have been to heat 
this prospect held out as a ground for English sympathy. 

But turning from that part of the “vast Confederation” which 
adjoins the Pole, let us cast a glance at the section which is to coast 
the “Great Gulf.” On what terms does Mr. Bright expect that 
Louisiana and Carolina are to join the Confederation? Is it to be 
as conquered provinces? If so, we should like to know what is the 
prospect of having “law everywhere, peace everywhere?” Wher 
has Mr. Bright learnt that Democracy, as it exists in America, § 
particularly favourable to law or conducive to peace? But if not # 
conquered provinces, are they to come in on their own terms Wil! 
guarantees for their “peculiar institutions” and their “chattels”? If 
what becomes of “ liberty everywhere, equality everywhere” ? Untor 
tunately, this rhetorical picture in tbe erring condition of human! 
is impossible anywhere, but least of all is it possible in such a state © 
society as exists in the late United States of America. We all wi 
no doubt, that ‘the future of our race may be better than the past: 
but let us not, in Heaven’s name, base our hopes of such a consummati? 
on an indefinite extension of the “rowdyism” of the North or ™ 
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Lynch law of the South. Mr. Bright exceeded even his ordinary entirely understand the logic of the quarrel, though the Northern 
illogical audacity when he ventured to talk of “Custom-houses” in people are, as yet, far too passionate to perceive it. It is an old 
connection with such a prospect. If experience of the past is to be | and true saying, that lookers on see more of the game than the 


| 


any guide to the speculations on the future, we may be certain that | players. The people of the North will not give Europeans the credit. 


the first act of the “Great Confederation,” if it ever came into. being, 
would be the establishment of a Zollverein whose tariff would be the 
most illiberal and exclusive which the world has ever seen. 

People do not yield their sympathies to visions which they feel to be 
unreal, however brilliant may be the language in which the illusion is 
cdothed. Mr. Bright’s fine sentences may raise a cheer in an excited 
audience, but they carry no conviction and they win no support. We 
put no faith in his ‘ Yankee millennium ;” first, because we see no pro- 
bable reason that it will ever come to pass ; and, secondly, because, if 
it should be realized, it is absolutely certain that its results would be 
exactly the opposite of those which he predicts. You cannot gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, 








A GLIMPSE OF LIGHT ON THE POTOMAC. 


RECENT letter from the outposts of General M‘Clellan on the 
A banks of the Potomac narrates a little episode of the war 
which is worthy of study. It appears that at a place called Bailey’s 
Cross Road, the pickets of the Confederate and Federal armies have 
covenanted, like sensible men, not to fire upon each other ; and that, 
having taken this wise resolution, “they naturally grew less vindic- 
tive, until they got on speaking terms.” They agreed that when a 
man stepped out from his place of concealment on either side, he 
should held both his hands above his head, and that this act should 
be considered as equivalent to the display of a flag of truce. The 
arrangement was mutually agreeable and satisfactory, and many a 
friendly palaver was the consequence. At last, some “independent 
scouts” from South Carolina, unaware of the treaty, fired upon the 
Federal pickets. Remonstrances naturally ensued. The Confederates 
acknowledged the reasonableness of the complaints that were made, 
and said “ they were afraid they should have to shoot the Carolinians 
themselves, if they could not otherwise put a stop to the nuisance.” 
The Federal soldiers aided the good work, and at last discovered 
and burned an old barn,” in which the independent scouts were 
accustomed to take refuge at night. This broke up the gang, and led 
to the immediate re-establishment of friendly relations. 

Moralizing upon this incident, a writer in the New York Times calls 
it one of the strange episodes of a strange war, “showing how little 
hostility there would be between the two armies, but for the deception 
practised on the Southern soldiers by their leaders. I have sometimes 
thought,” he adds, “ that this delusion would in some way be removed 
suddenly, and that the people of the South would unexpectedly wake 
up and ask,—What is all this fighting for! We have no wrongs to 
redress but fancied ones—no independence to secure that we have 
not all along had. The truth is, one has a right to expect an anom- 
alous termination to such an anomalous war as this is. The South is 
lighting for just what they have always had, and the North is fighting 
tomake them share equal rights and privileges with themselves in a 
pertectly free government. Jt is the absurdest contest ever got up, and 
[ don't wonder that Europeans cannot understand it.” 

“Passion,” observes the same writer in another part of his letter, 
“cannot always be fed on lies, and truth will at last assert its right 
to be heard.” Doubtless. But is he, or any other Federalist, him- 
self free from the passion which he deplores, and can he see with his 
own eyes the truth to which he imagines Europe as well as the 
Southern people are so blind? He has a vague notion that the 
Federal cause is not exactly a logical or consistent one, when he 
proclaims that the Federal armies are endeavouring to compel the 
Southern people to share equal rights and privileges with them- 
selves in a perfectly free government. He does not, however, 
‘ee that such a pretension is one impossible to be enforced. The 
“ase 1s analogous to that of the father and the sulky child which 
obstinately refused to amuse itself, be ordinarily merry, or put 
on the faintest semblance of happiness. “Be happy you young 
rascal, or I will flog you within an inch of your life,” said the | 
“Xasperated father ; and to make his offspring happy, he forthwith | 
aes to make it miserable. In a similar spirit the North says | 
% “7 South—though it is not the case of father to child, but of | 

other to brother,—“Be happy and free in partnership with me, 
4 I will lay waste your fields with fire and sword. If you will not 
ne into a voluntary union with me, I will reduce you to the | 
a of a conquered country. You shall be my partner, | 
en: np the partnership be agreeable or the reverse ; and if you will 
ies a my friend willingly and spontaneously, I will treat you as my | 
“rest and most implacable enemy.” The South cannot see the 
vogency or the relevancy of the argument, and, while it rejects all | 


ei eee that is not of its own choosing, obstinately refuses to see | 

enemies and can result from the rifle-bullets or the swords of its 

Pon 4 and spread over an unwilling and ungrateful land, by the 

are of artillery and the conflagration of farms and cities, 

Mor ee is that the South perfectly knows its own mind, and the 
urope, in spite of the ignorance laid to their charge, | 





_of comprehending, even imperfectly, the merits or demerits of the 


| contest, and they especially repudiate the notion that they are fighting 
Neither can- 


for empire, or striving to subdue an unwilling nation. 
they see that, whether they fail or succeed, they are equally sure to 
destroy the once mighty edifice of the tree American Republic, which 
is already a heap of ruins, never more to be rebuilt on its old plan or 
with its old proportions. 


It would be a happy thing if the whole American people, both of 


the North and the South, as represented by the merchants, the pro- 
fessional men, the traders, and the farmers, and with the single 
exception of the rowdies and the newly-imported Irish and Germans, 
who make up the great bulk of the Federal army, could be got together 
to debate the causes and the issues of the war. It might be that. 
they would speedily establish as good an understanding as that. 
which exists between the pickets at Bailey’s Cross Road, and would. 


unite to crush the “independent scouts,” or rowdies, who strive to. 


perpetuate the evil passions of the war. Like the pickets, they would 
first get on speaking terms ; then they would cease to be vindictive ; 
and at last they would ask one another what they were quarrelling 
about. Arrived at that stage, a mist would be cleared from their eyes, 
and they would “see themselves as others see them,” and come to 
the happy conclusion, that as there can be no liberty with coercion on 
one side and subjection on the other, and no right to continue a profit- 
able partnership without the free consent of both parties, the best and 
only course would be that which European opinion long ago recom- 
mended to them—viz., to shake hands and part. To that conclusion 
they must come at last, though they paint an inch thick in mutual 
deception. Better to see the truth now, than to wade knee deep 
through each other’s blood, to arrive at it mutually crippled and 
impoverished. At present the North is but acting the part of 
Samson among the Philistines. In blind rage, it is pulling down the 
pillars of liberty, heedless of the fact that itself will be the greatest, 
sufferer by the ruin that it creates, 








THE NEW PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Wuen that estimable but misguided martyr to principle, Mr. Samuel — 


Pickwick, refused to pay the sum which the jury had awarded to the widow, 
and the costs of her advocates, Messrs. Dodson & Fogg, and chose that satis- 
faction should be given to those tormentors upon his body rather than upon 
his purse, the first torture he underwent in the Fleet was a characteristic 
one. He had to sit for his portrait. He found himself the centre of a 
crowd of turnkeys and jail officials, whose business it was to look him over 
and stare at him until they should be absolutely certain of knowing him 
again when present, or being able to describe him if absent. It is needless 
to say that the same childlike innocence and natural imperturbability which 
had supported the great philanthropist in other critical periods of his career 
—in the Village Pound, in the Justice’s Hall, and in the lady’s bedroom at 
Ipswich,— enabled him to endure the consummate and final misery of sitting 
for his portrait in the Fleet. But the story of his endurance, as narrated by 
his great biographer, Mr. Dickens, we recommend to the perusal of those 
unhappy men who, in the present day, are perpetually being pestered and 
forced to have their photographs taken. 

An elegantly bound album, containing some thirty or forty so-called 
“likenesses,” has become one of the indispensable ornaments of every lady’s 
table. Be it so: the books are pretty, though their contents may not be ;. 
and we should acquiesce in the existence of these as we acquiesce in any 
other fact accomplished by the despot fashion, were it not that the owners 
of these books are continually pressing upon us the necessity of sitting for 
our portrait, in order that our person, distorted by the painful process of 
photography, may be enshrined by the side of other victims to this rage for 
cartes de visite. 

A gentleman has, perhaps, escaped for some time the effects of this 
epidemic, and has been exempted from the general persecution. His ac- 
quaintance, the owner of the miniature picture gallery, has apparently 
forgotten him, or he begins to hope that he is not considered sufficiently 
intimate or presentable enough to receive a summons to that mimic court. 
But he is deceiving himself. The owner of the book has been busy hunting 


up country relations, old friends, and the rest of the elect who are to occupy 
the first half of the volume ; and now that the tale is complete his turn is 
come. He has lived in freedom so far, only because he could at any moment 
| be arrested and sent off to the executioner. He has gone loose on sufferance 
| likea sacred ichneumon in Egypt, ora Frenchman under the Lois des suspects ; 
and at last his time arrives. He is handed over to the tender mercies of Maull 
and his co-operator Polyblank ; or Silvy does his silent office upon him. He 
| is seized and photographed in a trice. 


Which of us is so fortunate as not to be able to recall sufferings in the 


Inferno of some eminent photographer! to recollect how, while waiting ou 
turn to pass into the dusky abodes beyond, we surveyed, in all the misery 
of protracted anticipation, the shadowy forms of those who had before passed 
under the operation ; searching, like bereaved relatives in a Morgue, for the 
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dusigured appearanee of a friend. We had no difficulty in recognizing one | 
when found. Hideous as he way bave seemed, the operator had left him 
enough of his former self t0 enable us to appreciate and Jament the change. 
Like ASneas we recoguize our Heetar— 

* And weep to see the visionary man ;” 
or, like him, we mourn over our Deiphobus— 


‘* Whase face aud limbs are one eontinnous wouad. 
Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears, 
Spoiled of his nose, and shortened of his ears.” 

Nor is actual experience the sole ground for our forebodings as to what we 
shall suffer at the photographer's hands. If we have thought on the matter, 
it will have been quite clear to us beforehand that no true likeness could be 
taken of us in this way. We do not require these inductions from experience 
to teach us this; a deductive course of reasoning leads us to an equally 
certain and equally unfavonrable conclusion. A photographic likeness cannot 
be true, as will appear from the consideration that it is the result of one 
momentary isolated impression, and not a careful generalization. If a person 
who had only known us for one day were to undertake to draw our character, 
the odds are as Lombard-street to a China orange that he grossly misrepre- 
sents us. Or again, if he were to describe our person, dwelling almost 
entirely on ond featnre, or one attitude or habit, we should complain of being 
caricatnred. And this is the inherent fault whereof we accuse photography ; 
it caricatures. Very highly-finished and coloured photographic portraits, no 
donbt, approach more nearly to oil paintings; but then they also are the 
result of study and generalization, which are the qualities lacking in an 
ordinary photdgraph. 

A good portrait-painter studies carefully the subject of his picture, endea- 
vours to live awhile in his company, draws him into frequent and free 
conversation, marks his habits and looks under various circumstances, 
gathers up all the particulars of his individual appearances, and then unites 
and combines them in one great general resemblance. It is true, indeed, 
that some painters are prone to over-generalization. It does not do to refine 
away all excrescences until you get a perfectly smooth and polished surface, 
because by this process character and truth will be as much sacrificed as in 
the instantaneous impressions of photography. But it is only when generaliza- 
tion passes into idealism that this evil can occur ; whereas the impressions of 
photography, like all first and sudden impressions, are always only half-truths. 
A “pistolgram,” as these rapid portraitures are now (especially when the sub- 

ject is an infant) designated by the faculty, is taken, the subject is flashed 
upon paper, a momentary appearance is produced, and the result is invariably 
more or less a caricature. This view is borne out by the fact that the photo- 
graphs of men are generally much more tolerable than those of women. Men 
with their hard outlines, decided carriage, and natural Jack of gracefulness, 
are better subjects for offhand portraiture than women. There is nothing 
decided about 2 charming woman. She is, in appearance, what Sir Walter 
affirms she is in character 
** Variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ;” 
and how can photographers hope to give any imitation of the subdued and 
softened qualities which Nature has so artfully fused, so skilfully combined 


leave those in peace who object to their distorted limbs becoming puy}jj. 
property, amd cease to force into the photographers’ studios men who, like 
Plato's philosopher, seek to pass through life in honest and safe obscurity. 





PETITIONS OF RIGHT. 


Tuose who read with interest the law reports in our daily journals mys 
have been somewhat struck with the new title given to one of the recen; 
cases. One Peter Scott took his place in the lists not as an ordinary plaintiff, 
but as a suppliant, preferring a petition of right to her Majesty as if appar. 
ently at issue with the Crown itself. On first thoughts one naturally asso¢j- 
ated such a novel and high sounding process of law with some international] 
outrage, some dormant claim to nobility, or some newly discovered relation. 
ship to the royal family, traced to one or other of the august brothers of 
George IV. It turned out, however, that Peter Scott was, after all, not the 
true heir to a noble and oppressed lineage, nor claimed half a million of 
money, with compound interest, on account of his grandfather's principality 
being despoiled by British troops in the wars of the last century, but was 
only a plain Irish Government contractor, suing for a large bill run up by the 
Admiralty, of no older date than the troubles in the Crimea. 

Mr. Scott’s struggle against the Crown is a much simpler and cheaper 
thing than it could have been until a year ago. Before that time the 
Government contractor who undertook to supply goods to the army or 
navy, and got involved in a quarrel in the middle of his contract, often found 
himself hard beset for a remedy. If he consulted his lawyers he was 
reminded of the axiom of the constitution, that the Queen could do no 
wrong and could not be sued, and, in short, that his grievances were all 
imaginary, for which there was no redress. He called at Downing-street, 
and had interviews with clerks and secretaries of every degree, and occa- 
sionally even with heads of departments, all of which ended as they began, 
until he found himself beseeching and besieging in vain, called a bore to his 
face, denied by porters, and renewing the toils of Sisyphus in his contentions 
with red tape. At last he found out that, though he had no legal remedy, 
yet if he petitioned the Crown in a respectful manner, he might be allowed, 
as a favour, to put forward his case, and it would be inquired into. For this 
purpose he had to lodge a petition with the Home Secretary, who could not, 
however, read the handwriting until a fee of ten guineas was paid down with 
it, and “no money returned” was the motto at that and all subsequent 
stages. This petition found its way to the Attorney-General, and if the 
oracles were propitious, that functionary pronounced his fiat,—-“‘ Let right be 
done ;” and next the Queen’s sign manual, and the counter signature of the 
Home Secretary, were, after a respectful interval of time, affixed to the 
petition. 

This preliminary being settled, the suppliant, it might be expected, would 
get his case heard without further delay. Not so. The next stage of the 
circumlocution office was to issue a commission to inquire, with the aid of a 
jury, whether the cause was just; and accordingly the case had to be 

rehearsed before these commissioners, who acted like a grand jury, and if 

they thought’the suppliant had some right on his side, they reported thet 
there was a prima facie case which deserved further inquiry.. The suppliaut 





inher! Her outward visible form requires just as much study to be appre- 
clated as her inward graces ; and this study is just what the photographer 
cannot give her. We wonder what Wordsworth would have thought of one 
of these modern representations of his “ phantom of delight,” or Coleridge 
of his Genevieve? and then to see the portraits of these fair creatures 
on a hundred drawing-room tables, or in a dozen shops, as common and as 
vulgar as clowns at a Bartlemy Fair! Almost all have a cast in the eye. 
Others have either an unmeaning grin, or a silly smile, or a surly frown 
that Timon of Athens might have envied. One young lady looks saucy, 
another as melancholy as Mariana in the moated grange, another has such a 
dangerous look that Petruchio himself would not dare to marry her. With 
these defects in themselves, the figures stand or sit in the centre of a perfect 
chaos. Panels of walls, doors, jars of conservatory flowers, tables, and other 
articles of furniture, lean, roll, and tumble about the apartment, as if spirit- 
rapp:ng was going on, in every position ont of the perpendicular. The 
central figure may be in focus and straight, but even if she escape with no 
distortion, such as a monster hand or foot, or a cheek that seems aftlicted 
with the mumps, all her enfowrege is reeling around her, as if she had been 
taken in the saloon of the big ship during the great storm. 

Women are, as we have said, the chief sufferers from this pictorial mis- 
representation. But we cannot pity them. They are also the chief main- 
tayners of this, as of every other troublesome fashion. We have no doubt a 
woman would rather be represented by a good oil-painting, but, failing that, 
she offers herself to the photographer. Most women would rather endure 
any misrepresentation than no representation at all; just as they would 
rather see their faces in a broken glass than in nothing. Like Narcissus, the 
fair one is injured by love of her own form, and then naturally enough wishes 
to inflict the same fate on others. A photograph book is given her by some 
gentleman in exchange for her likeness, which has just been taken by Silvy 
or Southwell. This may be multiplied to any extent, and every man who is 
in the original owner's set at Trinity or Christ Church may be favoured with 
a copy. 

Women are not, therefore, to be pitied. If it pleases them to be so 
banded about, it cannot hurt us who are of the vulgar sex. Qniy let them 


then was allowed to commence his case in earnest, and to draw up his plea¢- 
ing, and, after great delays, the evidence was taken, and a decision come to. 
Even here, however, the suppliant’s troubles did not end, for it was then : 
| maxim that the Crown never, in any contingency, paid costs ; and accordingly, 
_ however long the suppliant had been kept out of his rights, and at howevel 
great expense he had been allowed to vindicate them, he was politely but 
firmly informed that he must defray the expenses. 

On an occasion not very remote a contractor claimed a sum of £2,400 from 
| the Government, and at the end of his successful suit of some years’ duri- 
| tion he found his own expenses exceeded £1,000. It was, therefore, high 
time that this branch of remedial law should be revised, and to Mr. Bovil 
_ the public is indebted for an Act of Parliament which last year swept away 
| most of these distressing vagaries of Crown law. Now a contractor, or othe! 

claimant of the Government, is chiefly distinguished from other litigants by 
| being called a suppliant ; and his first step is to get leave of the Crow? 
| through the Home Secretary, which, however, costs him nothing. His st! 
is called a petition of right, and he can choose his own court to the same 

extent as ordinary suitors ; if he wins he gets his costs, and if he loses he 
| pays the costs, in nearly the same way as if he were contending with a sub- 
| ject of the Crown. 

Mr. Peter Scott is the first to benefit by this salutary reform in the a", 
and it was for his especial satisfaction that the Court of Queen’s Bench ¥* 
' engaged three or four days during last week. The details of the case did 
not differ very materially from those which occur every day, and wow# 

scarcely warrant notice were it not for an imputation of corruption whic’ 
| was sought to be fastened or insinuated against a late member of the public 

service. The events occurred in those exciting days when early in th 
Crimean War the public was disgusted with accounts of a series of blur 
ders which were committed in almost every department, but in none mor 
| than in the Commissariat and the contracts for the outfit of the troops. 0 
brave representatives were found to be provided with a beggarly list of 1% 
_ and provisions, shoes that could not be worn, pickaxes that would not dig, 
spades which were not spades, rich and timely cargoes which went and only 
came back again unopened in the confusion, and finally the horses We 
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served with bales of hay in which a dead lamb was inclosed by way of 
peculiar relish. The storm of indignation which beset the Government on 
the discovery of these particulars was irresistible, and all the departments of 
the service were quickened into prodigious activity and acuteness, knowing 
the eyes of Europe were upon them. At this juncture Mr. Peter Scott, of 
Belfast, came forward and tendered a supply of irreproachable upland and 
meadow hay, which he professed his ability to continue for twelve months, at 
a price which he named, The Admiralty ultimately took only 150 tons, and 
as he contended that their agent had agreed to take 50 tons per week, he 
now claimed damages for the breach of this contract. 

The agreement seemed to have been made in a loose way, but the Deputy 
Commissary-General Woodley was the agent sought to be fixed. Mr. Scott 
had taken a bale of hay to Manchester for that gentleman to inspect, and the 
inspection was so far satisfactory that Mr. Woodley at a later stage went to 
Belfast, and had an interview with Scott. During this part of the negotia- 
tion Scott alleged that Woodley gave a hint that he ought to be franked to 
Manchester, meaning that the expenses should be paid by Scott, who, how- 
ever, took no notice of the matter. Scott in his evidence now said that he 
found everything went wrong after that conversation, and of course insinuated 
that Mr. Woodley, having been disappointed in his corrupt expectations, 
maliciously turned the tables upon the contractor, foiled him in every corner, | 
and hence the present appearance of the victim asa suppliant. The course of | 
the evidence, however, did not fix this charge ; the honour of the service was 
taken to be above suspicion, and Mr. Scott quite failed in his suit. 


This case marks a new era for Government contractors, who may now wage 
their law against the Crown without more than the ordinary risks. The 
Crown, no doubt, will fare like the public, and encounter just as well as 
unjust claims ; but it is better to have abolished an odious and irrational 
privilege; even though it may occasionally infuse new life into the obstinate 
animosity of a Peter Peebles. 








THE CATTLE SHOW. 


THE experienced Londoner knows perfectly well, by the indications pre- 
sented in the streets, when the great annual Cattle Show of the Smithfield 
Club is open. His keen eye will detect the preparations made by certain | 
shopkeepers for the arrival of “ visitors from the country,” and he will find a | 
greater difficulty than usual in making his way along the crowded pavements. 
A countryman, a woman, or a sailor will do more to block up a thoroughfare 
than hundreds of people who have business to transact, and go their ways in 
pursuit of it. The rustic, with all his merits, has the most provoking trick 
of planting his big feet and huge bulk in the middle of the pavement, and 
there taking a leisurely survey around him, wiping his forehead with a red 
and yellow pocket-handkerchief the while. Then he is habitually suspicious 
of every one who approaches him, excepting the professional sharper, into 
whose clutches he falls like the great booby that he very often is. Other 
snares are spread for him with which he is only too ready to entangle his 
feet. Any one who has found it necessary to pass through the Strand during 
the past week must have had a pretty fair idea of the amount of depravity 
which is fostered and sustained in the metropolis by “ country cousins.” 
Many of these persons seem to cast off all restraint when once they are | 
within this great city, where “no one knows them,” and where, consequently, | 
they consider themselves licensed to commit the wildest excesses. Of course 
4 considerable proportion come to see the show, and to gain hints for the 
management of their own farms. There are also numerous Londoners who 
go to the show without knowing in the least which are good, and which 
indifferent cattle ; they see no reason why one beast should gain for its owner | 
4 gold medal any more than another. Between these folks and the riff-raff | 
that come to prey upon them, the yard at Baker-street is generally crowded, | 
and especially after seven o’clock in the evening. Let those who have any 
curiosity to see the cattle, beware of going to the show at this time. They 
would find many “ black sheep” in the place, but have little opportunity of 
getting near the cattle stalls. ‘ 

Those who have interest enough to obtain tickets of admission invariably 
select the “ private-view ” night for their visit. There are not very many people 
present, and those who are there come as representatives of the press or as 
eminent agriculturists. The cattle have scarcely passed from the judges’ | 
hands—they look as if they had been insufterably bored by the pinching 
and punching they have received, and the crack beasts of the show, the 
‘ gold medals,” have not yet realised the dignity and importance of their 
position. Gentlemen from the illustrated papers gather round and endeavour 








| 
| 


to sketch them, but the animals only give a lazy blink at their friends and | g 
assumes a credit which he does not possess. 
and to a bold and fertile mind the field of public credality will always yield 


lie down upon the straw. The pencil must cease until the coy objects of 
attraction can be induced to rise to their legs once more. The country boys 





been accustomed to the position of a gentleman 


have robbed their employers or forged their friends’ acceptance. 
are dangerous experiments and only to be hazarded as a last resource. A few 
weeks, unless the manipulation has been very skilful, bring the ¢éelaireissement, 


tedious years of penal servitude. 


venient. 
pickpockets and burglars, and, moreover, displaying a deficiency of tact and 


ingenuity, with narrowness of intellect. 


taking gentlemen can, and generally there is a serious business aspect over 
the scene. 

All this is changed on the following day. In the morning the cattle may 
be visible, but in the evening a tumultuous crowd pours in, noisy, disorderly, 
and confused. The shrill squeaking of pigs rises and falls in a chorus that 
some of the ingenious musicians who imitate coughs and hiccups will pro- 
bably turn to account in the orchestra some day. The cattle are slapped and 
poked about by thoroughly inexperienced hands, and they occasionally resent 
the infliction by butting furiously at each other. It is vain for the unlucky 
shepherds and herdsmen to attempt to keep the crowd off—it is getting near 
Christmas, and have they not a right to enjoy themselves at the Cattle-show ? 
Fully one-third of the mob is composed of depraved women, and it may 
reasonably be suggested to the Council that among their new arrangements 
next year, a regulation for the exclusion of these persons, as far as practicable, 
should be meluded. It is not at an agricultural show under the auspices of 
some of the most eminent men in the country, and encouraged by the heir to 
the crown and the Prince Consort, that we should expect to find the midnight 
scenes of the Haymarket reproduced. Year after year the Baker-street 
Exhibition after, dark has been growing more and more scandalous, and on 
this oceasion it was almost impossible for a decent woman to enter the building. 
The robberies are of course very numerous, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the police—how can it be otherwise in an assemblage which includes some of the 
most dissolute characters in the metropolis? Next season the new building 
at Islington will be used. Will the Council allow it to be degraded to the 
level of a casino or midnight tavern? If they do, the circumstance, com- 
bined with the comparatively inconvenient and remote site of the exhibition, 
will cause a very serious diminution in their funds, and eventually in the 
wealth and importance of their club. 

No one who visited the Cattle Show this week with an observant eye 
could fail to appreciate the immense usefulness of this and kindred insti- 
tutions. Not very long ago the only object of the breeder was to put as 
much fat as possible upon his stock, and the result was that his sheep and 
cattle were almost wholly unfit for human food. The flesh smelt rank and 
tasted offensively of oil cake, and butchers bought the carcasses merely to 
bedeck with gay ribbons, in order to attract a mob round their doors during 
the Christmas week. A very different system now prevails. There is really 
some science in the breeding of cattle. The point to be studied is how to 
produce the finest and most symmetrical animal, and yet render it entirely 
suitable for consumption. The judges decide upon the merits of the stock by 
this simple standard. The animals which were considered worthy of the chief 
prizes this year are not only of great size and weight, but they will cut up into 
excellent provisions. Their prime joints will form part of the good cheer of 
many a Christmas table. The graceful and shapely Devons, the white-faced 
Herefords, the handsome short horns, the really beautiful sheep, even the 
pigs, fat as they are to all appearance, are all useful for the purposes of com- 
mon life. Visitors could not but be struck with the contrast between the 
huge, knotty, unwieldy-looking Welsh cattle, and the well-proportioned 
beasts bred in English counties. The comparison revealed the progress that 
has been made of late years in this branch of agriculture, and there can be 
little doubt that similar improvements will be observable at future exhibi- 
tions. The competitors have harder work than ever before them to beat each 
other, especially those who rely chiefly upon their sheep. This year the 

Duke of Richmond has taken the gold medal for his short wools, and finer 
examples of the breed were never shown. Without attempting to give any 


general description of the stock in the exhibition, we may state that it was 
fully equal in most departments to the shows of former years ; and if the 
| club succeeds as well next season in its new quarters, it will have reason to 
congratulate itself upon the increasing popularity that has attended it. 





SWINDLING FIRMS. 
Wuar is a man to do who has neither money nor eredit, and whe yet has 
? He cannot beg; he is 


whamed to dig. What, then, is before him? Some people so circumstanced 
But these 


ind then follow the public exposure, the trial at the Old Bailey, and the 
These modes, then, are evidently incon- 
Besides, they are coarse and vulgar, trenching on the domain of 


But suppose in his dilemma our 


rentleman adapts Hamlet's advice to his mother to his particular need, and 
The thing is done every day, 



























































and men who are brought up to mount guard over their masters’ sheep and | an abundant harvest. Intellects of this calibre, it is true, are not numerous. 
oxen feel equally awkward, and seem to dread the judges taking them in | We do not mect every day with an Innes Cameron ora Peter Morrison. 
hand and pronouncing upon their general condition. Some of the most | These are the representative men of their school, the master minds, whose 
wealthy landowners in the kingdom go round the stalls and examine with | grasp and execution lesser men must imitate at a distance and on a smaller 
Profound gravity their occupants—noblemen and members of Parliament | 
are here in considerable numbers, and the merits of the cattle, sheep, and 
Pigs to which prizes have been awarded are discussed with absorbing interest, 
48 though a serious question of State were involved. Reporters of the daily | 
Press take notes on their catalogues, glean information as only these pains- 


But even the latter may do their business with much neatness of 
| device and skilful execution. They may not be able to rise with the glory 
' of a new creation, and fall with the crash of a world. But the flight of a 
rocket is a pleasing performance in its way, and it has this advantage, that, 
as it attracts the attention only of a local audience, it may be repeated from 


scale. 
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weary of it. 

There is great activity at the present time in these minor exploits, and, in 
general, the execution is what pianists call so “smooth” that there is nothing 
for the law to lay hold of. Whatever virtue there may be in a name, it does 
not possess the virtue of copyright, nor is there any enactment to prevent 
A. B. from calling himself C. D., or Miss Z. from painting over her shop 
front “ X. Y. Brothers & Company.” 
Flint and Wedgwood. You enter their place of business and ask to see 
the principal partner. But both have been dead these fifty years, and 
nothing remains of them but their names, under which the business is now 
conducted, say by Evans and Saunders. But the old gentlemen survive, 
even in their names, to some purpose. The world has given credit to those 
names for the best part of a century ; has discounted the paper, and honoured 
the drafts which bore them; has executed the orders made under their 
sanction ; and has generally pronounced them with reverence, as names of 
good men, and warm men, and men to be depended upon. “Flint and 
Wedgwood, Broad-street,” everybody knows and trusts them, dead as they 
are. Can there be a better speculation now for a gentleman out at elbows 
than to hire a first-floor three doors off from the firm, and invite the confidence 
of mankind under the style of “ Flint & Wedgwode, No. 10, Broad-street.” 
To the world the difference in the name is merely a misprint or slip of the pen, 
while the addition of the number is a more minute instruction for the easier 
delivery of the consignments invited. If Evans & Saunders complain of 
their neighbours’ conduct, the reply is obvious. They are no more Flint and 
Wedgwood than he is; Wedgwode is not Wedgwood ; and all the world 
must see that the addition of No. 10 clearly indicates the distinction of the 
firms and the candour and honesty of the new comer. The world believes ; 
goods flow in ; credit comes easy ; the old coat gives place to a new one, and 
the empty pocket is cheerful once more with the long estranged chink of gold 
and silver. True, No. 10 is a cheat, a rogue, a swindler, and whatever else 
you please to call him. But this is a mere ventilating of your vocabulary, 
for which he cares not a doit. Nay, if you do your best to expose him, and 
succeed, he takes a first-floor in the next street, adopts the name and style of 
some other firm, and plays the old game over again. 


This is a fancy illustration of the popular art of converting shadow into 
substance. Let us give some real ones. 


Here is the old established firm of | 








The firm of W. H. Smith & Son is | 


well known wherever an English newspaper is read or wanted. W. H. | 


Smith advertises his willingness to supply the Times and other newspapers to 
country gentlemen for so much by the year or quarter, payable in advance. 
To give vraisemblance to the lie, he adds to his advertisement, “ established 
forty years.’ This of course must be the real Smith & Son, the substance. 
The deception prospers, Subscriptions in advance to the tune of hundreds 
of pounds come in; when one fine morning the habitation of Smith, the 
shadow, knows him no more. Again, not many weeks ago, advertisements 
for consignments of goods were put forth by persons calling themselves 
Piek, Brothers, & Co., of London ; but when the public were cautioned not 
to confound this firm with the house of Peek, Brothers, & Co., the advertise- 
ments were dropped—but only reculer pour mieux sauter. Presently there 
appeared in the continental papers announcements that Messrs. Peek, Bro- 
thers, & Co., of Lancaster-buildings, Liverpool, were ready to make loans to 
any amount, and grant credits, and pay bills on commission, on the lowest 
terms. There is no such firm known to the merchants of Liverpool ; and if 
it has found correspondents from abroad, we should not be surprised to learn 
that applications for loans had not been answered, and that remittances for 
the payment of debts had been administered on a commission of a hundred 
per cent., the agents paying themselves first. We might add a dozen other 
cases, and then but faintly indicate the prevalence of this species of fraud ; 
but we shall content ourselves with one more, partly because of the number 
of firms counterfeited by one person, and partly because we have the happi- 
ness of knowing that this enterprising individual stands committed to take 
his trial for obtaining goods under false pretences. 

Nay, there is yet a third reason for trotting out Mr. McGregor before our 
readers, for he has conducted his little transactions with a daring worthy of 
a better cause. It is not every man who, intending to forge your name, 
knocks at your door and asks you for your autograph. It is not every man 
who, intending to forge your business-card, goes to your own engraver, and 
cheats him into doing the job for him. But McGregor did as much as this. 
He called at the house of Hugh Jones & Co., Wood-street, and got one 
of their cards. This he took across the street to their engraver, desiring him, 
in their name, to print five hundred similar cards, prefixing “1, Cripplegate 
Buildings,” before ““ Wood-street.” It was sailing very close to the wind, 
and it only shows how much confidence a man’s manner may inspire, when 
both the clerk of Hugh Jones, and, more particularly, their engraver, were 
made unwitting accomplices in a transaction of so corrupt, and, had moderate 
caution been observed, so shallow a character. “Cut boldly,” and you may 
cut your way through difficulties hard as stone. Having obtained the cards, 
Mr. McGregor began to order consignments of goods, which only in one 
instance were refused. The name of Hugh Jones & Co. was a passport to 
every tradesman’s confidence ; and as they sent their respective wares to 
Cripplegate Buildings, McGregor pawned or sold them, till his career was 
cut short by a visit from the police. The truth is he had rather overacted 
his part by this time, doubling characters, till further illusion became impos- 
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McGregor, as McGregor Brothers, as Hugh Jones & Co., and as Anderson 
and McGregor. Under this last style he hired offices in March, at 99 
Lawrence Pountney-lane, writing over his door on the day when he decamped, 
“ Settling day on Saturday.” But all his accounts had been settled already. 
He kept no books, and he struck no balances. Whatever goods or money 
found their way into his hands, reached a bourne from whence neither they 
nor their equivalents ever return. Still, even for so skilful a practitioner g 
settling-day of another kind is possible, as Mr. McGregor will find when he 
comes to give an account of himself at the Old Bailey. 

The nightingale sings in the Persian song, “I am not the rose, but I haye 
dwelt beside it.” In the same way scores of swindlers are dwelling under 
the shadow of reputable firms, and enriching themselves by filching their 


_ good names. The practice is daily increasing, and it is so nicely effected 


that tradesmen receiving orders should look well to names and dates, should 
see that the right vowels are in their right places, and that word tallies with 
word, letter with letter, and number with number. All the legislation in the 
world won’t meet the case. Names have a value, if not a copyright, and we 
cannot rob “Flint & Wedgwood” of their century of fame in order to 
convict Mr. McGregor of forgery in writing himself Hugh Jones & Co. But 
vigilance on the part of the police and of those agents who have constituted 
themselves protectors of trade, will do much to check the growth of this eyil 
by bringing offenders to punishment. And if tradesmen would aid their 
endeavours they might do so by the observance of this simple rule :—Beware 
of giving credit too easily, and above all things, when it is asked in the name 


| of well-known firms, take care that you credit the substance and not the 
_ shadow. 








OUR NATIONAL MUSEUMS. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd ult., there was a meeting of the trustees of the 
British Museum. As it was a meeting to decide on the question of dividing 
and re-organizing that great collection, there was a very full attendance, 
Cabinet Ministers and others who seldom show any disposition to aid science 
in her labours, were by some powerful influence drawn out of their ordinary 
paths, and they threw into the balance, which was to decide the momentous 
question of Great Russell-street, the weight of their names. The result of 
this was, to settle, by a considerable majority, that the Natural History 
collections should find themselves another home. 

That the British Museum buildings are not sufficiently capacious for the 


_ extensive collections which have, of late years especially, been poured into 


them, is certain. This we believe no one denies. The questions therefore 
were, “ Should an extravagant outlay be made to purchase one side of Bedford- 


_ square, and thus obtain the means of greatly extending the present building! 
_ or, should the collections be divided, and one portion be left in possession 


of the Great Russell-street premises, while the other portion migrated west- 
ward, to find a probable resting-place on the space which is now being 
covered with bricks and iron, for the purposes of the International Exhibition 
of 1862?” 

As the question is settled by the trustees—and now only awaits the decision 
of the House of Commons—that the library and antiquities are to hold 


| possession, and that the Natural History collections are to be removed—it 


is too late to discuss the advantages or disadvantages of the arrangement. 
The feelings of the Ministry, and of the House of Commons,are known from 
the discussions which have arisen—tolerably well known. There are, however, 


' some other questions in relation to our National Museums, which should 
| now receive the most serious attention of the public. 





sible. He had offered himself to the world as George McGregor, as William | Museum collection of the typical fossils of the older rocks is not equal to 


In the Metropolis we find three national museums—the British Museum, 
the Museum of Practical Geology, and the Museum of Art Manufactures at 
South Kensington. These are maintained at great cost; consequently it is 
important that the character of the collections should be examined, mainly 
to determine if the money voted annually by the House of Commons has 
been legitimately expended. 

The first thing which strikes an inquirer is the repetition of examples of 
the same character in each of those museums. We find Greek and Roman 
glass and pottery and the fictile manufactures of the middle ages in each. 
We are told, that in the British Museum they illustrate the history of the 
arts ; in the Museum of Practical Geology they show the conditions of ma- 
nufacture ; and in South Kensington they teach form and design. Precisely 
the same may be asserted of metal manufactures, ancient and modern. The 
results of this are, that on several occasions the agents for these establish- 
ments have been found bidding one against the other in a sale-room ; and 
dealers have learnt to increase largely the price paid by the nation by the 
simple practice of playing off one museum against another. In the Museum 
of Practical, Geology is a very capital collection of British building and 
ornamental stones ; why have we a bad repetition of this at South Ken- 
sington, in the Museum of Construction? Again, the Museum of Prac 
tical Geology professes to exhibit the useful minerals only ; yet we find 4 
gradually increasing number of purely mineralogical specimens, which are a2 
incomplete repetition of portions of the British Museum collection, and 
which have no useful application. 

The Paleontological collection in the museum in Jermyn-street, owing 
its connection with the geological survey of the United Kingdom, is remark- 
ably perfect up to a certain point. There is scarcely an example of the fossil 
remains of the larger animals to be found in the collection. The British 
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that in the Museum of Practical Geology, but their specimens of the remains 
of Saurians and mammals are very complete. Three different sets of con- 
ditions have regulated the formation of these museums, and in carrying out 
the original ideas considerable latitude has been asked and granted, until we 
find that we are paying for three collections of specimens, when one would 
amply supply our wants. 

The British Museum collection is to be divided, and South Kensington 
acknowledges that she cannot much longer put up with the “ boilers ;” con- 
sequently two out of the three museums must be reorganized within a few 
years. Let us hope, therefore, that a careful adjustment will be made, and 
that, once and for ever, each museum will have a well-defined circle of action 
marked out for it. 

Surely the geological and mineralogical collections, whether purely scientific 
or widely practical, should be brought together. If the mineralogical speci- 
mens of the British Museum were united with the commercial specimens in 
Jermyn-street, England would present a collection which could not be 
equalled in Europe. If the geological series of one were combined with the 
Paleontological series of the other, the collection telling the story of life in the 
older rocks of our islands would form the most complete Palzontological 
museum in the world. If the three collections of glass and pottery were 
brought into one, the value of the whole would be infinitely greater than it is 
at present; and if the South Kensington Museum of Construction was 
blended with the large series of building stones, and the beautiful examples 
of ornamental polished stones in Jermyn-street, its utility would be enhanced 
tenfold. : 

Now that the re-arrangement of these museums must take place, is the 
time to render them scientifically exact in their order ; and by doing this 
fully, we should cause them to be more popularly useful than they can ever 
hope to be under the existing conditions. 

Museums are intended to aid the progress of human knowledge. To be of 
any value they must not only store up those illustrations which serve to 
guide the professor of science, but those illustrations must be intelligible to 
the public at large. The student should find all that he requires in elucida- 
tion of the subject he may have in hand, and the collections should possess 
so much real, popular interest, as to tend to the conversion of each curious 
visitor into a student. Is this idea realized in either of our three Metro- 
politan National Museums at the present time ? 

We do not care to enter on the question as to whether South Kensington, 
or any other site, is the best suited for the accommodation of the metropolis. 
We desire only to call attention to the real necessity of organizing a scheme, 
by which the evils to which we have referred may be remedied, and by which 
our National Museums may be rendered educational establishments of the 
most elevating character. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Or course people here think a great deal of the Anglo-American question, 
though not perhaps so much as you do in England, but the tone in which it 
is spoken of is altering rapidly. The first frenzy of love and affection for 
us, which was shown by the “inspired” journals, is considerably abated, 
and has given place to a somewhat different sort of language ; and, per- 
haps, the whole matter may not be very hard to explain: the Emperor 
Napoleon—as I have laboured to convince you—cannot now afford to govern, 
save according to the wishes of the large majority of France. A French policy 
must now be his. Well, he has, upon the American complication, tried 
what he so often tries in similar conjunctures ; namely, to see which way 
the wind blows here ; and for that purpose, the Patrie was instructed to 
hint at a possible “ co-operation,” and I have the best reason for believing 
that the Emperor himself gave it to be understood that he was anxious 
to “co-operate” with England against America. But his scheme of testing 
opinion answered as usual —what might be called the voice of France 
responded with extraordinary unanimity to the challenge; and from the 
Journal des Débats downwards, the same sentiment has been expressed in 
different words by nearly every newspaper, in town and country: “ Leave 
England to her embarrassment!” That is the sentiment, absurd and 
mistaken as it is, which animates all France. One thing is made clear 
by this, and that is, that Louis Napoleon will not get anything out of 
Frenchmen fora “ combined action” with us. Yet “get something out” of 
France (and something very considerable, too) he must soon, and the means 
for so doing must be devised in the end, for the position is a disastrous one, 
and will not right itself all alone. 

“ Will peace or will war best help us out of this?” That is the question 
men ask each other just now in high Imperialist circles, and there is more 
than a doubt as to the answer. The only measure of the Emperor’s hesita- 
tion in all this, will be the extent of his hope or of his despair. As long as 
he can play any other card he will not play the war-card, but that card is 
nevertheless his last. Of that no one of any party in France has the shadow 
of a doubt. Whether the time is already come for playing the last card— 
for risking all upon one grand supreme chance—events will teach. For the 
moment, I fancy perfect neutrality will be the line adopted, and for a time it 
Will be genuinely adhered to. France will keenly and narrowly watch the 
incidents of the coming conflict (if unluckily it should come), and she will 
shape her course according to what she believes to be her own immediate 
interest. The thing to note for us is, the unmistakable feeling of hostility 
raised up at once against us throughout this country—a feeling which sur- 
prises no one who has a thorough acquaintance with the Frenchmen of the 
Second Empire, but which is not the less curious to observe. It would be 
Worse than folly, it would be the height of wilful blindness in us, to shut our 

















attitude just now will depend much of the prestige with which we shall be 
surrounded when the hour for action arrives. 

The great and really all but inconceivable mistake made about us through- 
out France is that we should be so “ embarrassed” by a war with America 
that we should be obliged to look on tamely at whatever France might choose 
to do on the European continent. This is the point to look at steadily, for 
this is the source of all French opinions and bee bd about us, and it is 
this that will be the cause of whatever faults may be later committed by the 
Imperial Government. No man in France—not even Louis Napoleon—is 
able to master that peculiarity of our national temperament, and to com- 

rehend that we should never be so difficult to trifle with, as when adverse 

ate should have willed that our “ hand should be in” at the work of fighting ; 
that a nation may be so great and so powerful as to need no bragging, as to 
feel compassionately towards weaker rivals, and as to attempt no outward 
seeming of force. This will enter into no French mind, neither will it be 
conceived that a — who can do the “ greater” may be careless of achiev- 
ing the “ less.” never at any period (unless during the Crimean war) so 
thorough] and clearly saw to what a degree France was incapable of compre- 
hending England. And I again say, upon this perfect failure to understand 
what we are, and what, in certain cases, we should do, will be founded some 
of the most extraordinary mistakes of conduct. Therefore it behoves us to 
note distinctly every shade of the opinion which Frenchmen entertain of us 
just now. 

Your readers will probably be astonished to hear of a new circumstance 
connected with the late prosecution against the Marquis de Flers. As I 
told you, he is the first person to whom the revolutionary laws of 1858 are 
applied—it is in virtue of them he is sentenced. Well, it has now been 
signified to him that when his fine shall be paid, and his two months’ 
imprisonment submitted to, then shall really ensue the utmost and worst 
consequence of his penalty. M. de Flers is then to be banished, or as it is 
technically called interné at Blois ! 

When the lois des suspects were first voted, they were thought so detestable 
and so insulting to the spirit of our times, that the cowardly consolation of 
those who underwent the indignity of voting them (by compulsion), consisted 
in saying to themselves that it was out of the nature of things that they 
should ever be executed! Till now, every one has recoiled from giving them 
force ; but now they are applied, they have been made to act, and they are 
sage and active under their very worst form. What is done to M. de 

lers is simply what was done to people under the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
XV., when they were drafted off into some outlying province by the power 
of a lettre de cachet! For this it was that the French nation asserts that it 
rose and destroyed the Bastille! But here it is once more fallen under 
precisely the same order of dark mute despotism, without enjoying any of the 
advantages it enjoyed under a strong, compact, and at all events a very 
national minded monarchy. 

What is to be the remedy applied to the financially disastrous situation is, as 
yet, in the most thorough obscurity. No one believes in the possibility of 
disarmament now, and that being the case, it is generally thought that as the 
charges of war are incurred, its advantages will in the end be tried for. 


—_——- - 


TRIESTE. 


Why does not Mr. Lindsay go to Trieste? He would see a thing or two 
there of far greater value for the House of Commons than anything he 
heard from the Minister of Marine and other great folks at Paris. Let him 
go and inspect the ship-building yards there, and he would find plenty of 
matter for even an edinbean to reflect upon. Close to Trieste is the lovely 
bayof Muggia. There are two veryremarkable establishments at San Marco 
and San Rocco. I visited the yard at San Marco first. The first exclamation 
which breaks from an Englishman’s lips on entering it must be—“ This is a 
private yard.” It is scarcely possible that any establishment of any Govern- 
ment could present such a sight as met the eye there. The activity, the 
energy, the busy movement, were absolutely marvellous. I know very well 
what a royal dockyard is in England, but at Trieste I seemed to have entered 
a region of a totally different kind. Twelve hundred men were at work, as 
busy, as occupied, as intent upon their work, as men could be. It was like 
a hive of bees. Spectators could wan | move about without being in some 
one’s way, or stopping some one’s work. Certainly — had no chance of 
remaining still long ; — sure to be pushed about by some dozen men 
carrying a log of wood,as large asa huge tree, on their shoulders ; or a gang of 
labourers, hurrying to fetch some finished timbers ; or an occasional pair of 
horses dragging iron. Not a man was idle for an instant; none of that 
lounging, comfortable sort of look, too common at Portsmouth or Woolwich, 
Every man was clearly making the most of himself. And now mark the 
result. One month ago the yard was a vacant space ; now it exhibits three 
large frigates, to be plated with iron, and to carry thirty-two guns ; their 
timbers more than half up, their stern-posts raised and fixed, and the whole 
work advancing at a pace which will soon make them fit to take the water. 
These ships are being built on contract for the Austrian Government, under 
the close superintendence of Government Inspectors. I made the most diligent 
inquiry I could at Trieste, and not a man had the faintest apprehension of 
their imitating the career of the memorable gun-boats of Sir Charles Wood. 
It was admitted that the Triestine shipwrights could not compete with the 
English in elaborate finish; but every one feels assured that at any rate 
sound timber and solid workmanship will be the characteristics of the new 
frigates.. It ought to be mentioned, moreover, that the frigates have been so 
suddenly required, that the yard was wholly unprovided with sawing and 
other machinery. Some will be erected as soon as possible ; but mean- 
while the frigates have reached their present stage by hand-work alone. 
Mr. Lindsay will be able to understand what that implies. 

We then crossed over the bay to San Rocco; and there we had the good 
fortune to fall in with a most interesting sight. A 50-gun frigate, the 
Novara, which has circumnavigated the globe with so much distinction, was 
being hauled up in order to be cut in two and lengthened for conversion. 
There was no patent-slip, but only simple launching ways, over which the 
vessel was dragged up, supported bya cradle, the launching process over 


| again, only upwards instead of downwards. There no machines, no engines 
®yes to what is looming in the distance ; and it is quite evident to those who | 
'n any way come in contact with the nations of the Continent, that upon our 


of any kind facilitated the task ; the ship was pulled up by the pure force 
of human arms—1,000 men working at fourteen capstans. It was a most 
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exciting tacle ; the lo les thickly manned by pushing shoulders, the 
old ae ag capstan, cheering on his men with voice 
and ure, the naval land playing starring marches, and the great ship 
slowly rising up the hill. I am told that a similar operation has never been 
in England ; that the first instance of it occurred at Venice, 
and that thisis the third or fourth. The next time Mr. Lindsay goes abroad 
he had better go to Trieste and see for himself, and then tell the House of 
‘Cowimons the result of his observations ; it will be a world more instructive 
than the mystification whieh he so frankly acknowledged he had been plied 
with at Paris. At any rate there will not be tales got up and prepared for 
the Parliament of England. He may ask the House, if these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?! if poor old decrepit 
aud worn-out Austria ean build and work at this pace, what ought not to be 
effected from strony and vigorous England / ’ 
There ave other considerations, too, besides these, strictly belonging to 
ship-building, which are associated with these yards. The secondary navies 
of England gave us not a little trouble and anxicty at one time, and they 


bid fair to occupy British attention again. They cost us two or three very | 


serous and dangerous battles to reduce them to order ; had a single one of 
them gone ayainst us, the consequences might have been most disastrous. 
And, just as railways have in a great degree put out of sight the inferiority 
of continental coach-reads to these of England, and have brought up lecomo- 
tion on the continent to something like the English level, so also iron-plated 
vessels must have a tendency to put foreigners on something like a par 
with English-m-n. An invulnerable man-of-war is an awkward foe in almost 
auy one’s hands, especially to a State whose merchantmen cover the seas. 
But this is not all. <A very intelligent man is perched at the Tuilleries, and 
his eye looks long ahead, and casts wide sweeps around. He has given 
Eagland plenty to think about with her own defenceless shores, and Prussia, 
and Rome, and Italy; but his far-reaching glances embrace a far wider 
cireuiference. | A Frenchman sits on the throne of Sweden, and is building 
irow-lated ships ; Spain is actively following the example—seven frigates 
are constructing; and there are St. Vincent and Trafalgar to remind us 
that French and Spanish ships are not unused to fight side by side. In two 

» the inheritor of the traditions of the first empire will have twenty-five 
inon-plated vessels of his own ; it is net beside the mark to reckon up the lot, 
French, Swedish, and Spanish, at thirty-seven, all not unlikely to be found 
some day sailing underthe leading banner of France. Italy, too, is anything 
but likely to suffer herself to be outstripped in the race—and who can tell 
uuder what flag Italy will go to battle ? Who can tell when the thraldom of 
France will be. fairly shaken off! What aid against England may not be 
exacted hereafter as the price of the concession of real independence? And if 
lialy should perchance prove refractory, she has been well thought of already. 
The first Napoleon laid great stress on Dalmatia; one of the great French 
marshals drew his title from his activity on the eastern shore of the Adriatic ; 
and at this very moment, I have excellent authority for asserting that 
French agents are very busy in Dalmatia. England has no time to attend to 
all this plotting ; she thinks it petty, and is too apt to despise it ; but it goes 
on steadily nevertheless, and great forees are only aggregations of small 
units. Italy may find itself jammed in some day between France on one 
side, and a French Dalmatia on the other ; and what will the wild elephant 
be able to do in such a position? We see how tenaciously the grasp on 
Rome, the very vitals of Italy, is held ; there is great indifference about Italian 
welfare, but much thought about French power. 

The man who weighs these things carefully may come to believe that 
the naval force of Austria is an ally which England cannot afford to despise. 
Austria commands a long line of shore, and a maritime population of not less 
than 150,000 men, and many good sailors, as in England, may be added to it 
from the interior. I have shown the energy with which the naval resources 
of Austria are developed, under the impulse of a prince who is enthusiastically 
devoted to the sea. Austria is perfectly capable of becoming a naval power 
of the second order; and, being such, never can be, except through guilty 
perverseness, other than the sure ally of England. Her force is situated 
exactly where it is most wanted—at the head of the Adriatic—where the 

sage to the East is shortest, and where any permanent lodgement of the 
rench would be most fatal to the independence of Italy. No possible mischief 
ean ever spring from an Austrian navy to English interests ; but, let me ask, 
what would the English merchants think of the Mediterranean as a French 
lake / What would then be the prospects of the commerce of England and 
all the world / Would French supremacy in these waters be as unaggressive, 
as protecting of the trade of every country, as purely a guardianship of the 
freedom of the sea only, as certain a security for peaceful commerce, as 
English superiority now is! These are very scrious questions ; it is as well 
to think about them in time. The interest of England is identical with that 
ef Austria in the Adriatic ; both the countries have the same general policy 
about the East, both are peaceful and non-aggressive. A naval alliance with 
Austria is possible, and would at once be real, and it would be a very for- 
midable check to French aggression in the East. Many Englishmen might 
fear that it might be turned against Italy ; but of that there is not the remotest 
danger, unless Italy herself were to prove the aggressor. The problem of 
Venetia will not be solved by a fleet, for Austria has ample access to Venetia 
by land ; and the idea of the English fleet being employed in a war between 
Austria and Venetia against the Italians is one which cannot occur to any 
sane man. Austria has become a constitutional state, and at this time of 
day there is no possibility of receding from such a position, even if there were 
any desire to do so, which most indisputably there is not; and Austria can 
keep watch and guard here for English interests, thereby saving a large 
expenditure to England ; being likewise, in the hour of need, ready to support 


» 


the English fleet with a force which, when properly developed, I will not | 


suspect ny country of being so impolitic as to despise. 





Cares, THe ATHENIAN Comm ANDER.—The character given by Diodorus Siculus 
(Lib. X.), of the Athenian Commander Chares, is unfortunately applicable to 
wore than one of the Irish orators, who have been lately exhibiting their sym- 


pathies with the American insulters of the British flag. Of them, as of him, it may | 
be truly said—-“ To sum up all in a few words, he did nothing bat what tended | 


to the disgrace and dishonour of his countrv.” 
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Rebiews of Books. 


THE REIGN OF TERROR.* 


Manx works have been published upon the French Revolution, exhibiting gt 
the same time the talents, the genius, the partialities, the predilections, and the 
prejudices of their authors. Of all the books written upon the same subject, 
there has been but one fully entitled to confidence on the part of the reader. This 
is the “ Histoire de la Convention Nationale,’ by M. de Barante, for he has honestly 
adhered to his programme when he declared that “ the opinions” of the chief 
actors in that grand and awful political drama should be expressed in none other 
than “ their own words.” 

The plan proposed by M. de Barante is not merely adhered to, but it jg 
| surpassed in fidelity, and in amplitude of detail, by M. Mortimer-Terneaux, in his 
“ History of the Reign of Terror ;” a period which was but an episode of the great 
French Revolution ; and which was peculiarly the blood-stained workmanship of 
desperate men, who, as long as they were able to retain power, covered France with 
carnage, despoiled the nation of all the fruits it had won by its victory of 1789, 
and eventually forced the people to fly for safety and protection to a single tyrant 
in the hope that life and property might be secured from the merciless and 
profligate despotism of a ruthless mob, and its sanguinary leaders. 

For many years there has not issued from the French press any historical 
work worthy of comparison to that volume now before us, for which the 
public is indebted to M. Mortimer-Ternaux. Neither time, personal toil, nor 
expense, have been spared by the author in the collection of materials for his 
history of “ The Reign of Terror.’’ M. Mortimer-Ternaux has not merely examined 
all that had been previously printed on the subject of ‘“ The Reign of Terror,” 
but he has examined all the manuscript documents that were to be found in 
connection with it, no matter where or in what hands they were deposited ; and 
the proof that his labour and research have not been sterile of results is that 
nine-tenths of the documents embodied in his book, and contemporary with 
events described in the text, are original, and now for the first time published. 
The consequence of all this is, that the men of “ The Reign of Terror,” the 
chief heroes as well as the subordinate agents, are compelled to make themselves 
known, not as fanciful, and picturesque, and fine period-turning historians de- 
scribe them, but such as they actually were. They are compelled to speak to 
posterity in the words they uttered, to depict themselves in their own writings, 
and to be judged by their own deeds. 

The author has tracked them out, even in their attempts to mislead their 
contemporaries, and to disguise themselves from futurity, by their dealings 
with the newspapers, and garbling reports of their own speeches as well as the 
speeches of their adversaries in the columns of the Monitewr. 

Asa specimen of the manner in which books called ‘ Histories ” of the French 
Revolution have been compiled, how truth has been suppressed, and falsehoods 
deliberately fabricated, we take the following passages from the opening pages of 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux’s volume. They will be found very interesting :— 


“The greater number of historians who have written upon the French Reyo- 
lution have adopted as the principal authorities for their recitals, private memoirs, 
pamphlets, newspapers of the day, and the Moniteur especially. 

**'To all such documents, doubtless, a certain value isto be attached; but they 
ought to be consulted with very great circumspection. Truth is not only too 
often falsified in them, but it is wilfully and deliberately falsified. 

“ Private memoirs have been written from the writer’s own peculiar points of 
view, and sometimes they have been composed with no other object than that 
of deceiving posterity. Beyond all things, it is necessary to look with very 
great suspicion upon ‘ Notes’ and ‘ Memoirs’ left by certain indjyiduals who had 
taken an active part in the terrorist period. Relying upon the notorious fact, 
that the witnesses to that blood-stained drama have for a long period of time 
disappeared, and fancying that the documents which could reveal the history 
of their past crimes, and refute their posthumous falsehoods, had been destroyed, 
they have travestied history at their pleasure, and with a view to their personal 
vindication. ; 

“ As to the pamphlets and newspapers of the day, they are influenced by such 
strong passions on the part of the writers, that they wilfully distort events and 
their causes, actions and their motives. Each page contains impudent and 
barefaced lies, which the writers never stop to take the trouble of rectifying. 
These, then, cannot be cited but as affording irrefragable and unceasing proofs of 
the prejudices, the follies, and the fury of the epoch at which they were 

blished. 

" The impartiality of the Monitevr has been so often boasted of, that an 
immense majority of the reading public still continues to believe in it, with an 
almost blind confidence ; and yet how many of the debates were given by it ina 
distorted form ! how many speeches were suppressed! How many acts of flagrant 
partiality can be made a subject of reproach to a journal, which did not—until 
a much later period—become officially veracious? We ask for no other proof of 
that which we now assert, than the avowal contained in a letter found amongst 
the papers of Robespierre, and addressed to that omnipotent demagogue, by 
Citizen Grandville, Editor in chief of the debates of the ‘Convention Nationale 

in the Moniteur. We have held in our own hands the original letter. (Nous en 
avons tenu l’original dans nos mains:) This letter bears date the 18th June, 
17938, that is, fifteen days subsequent to the proscription of the Girondins. We 
give merely the most striking passages of this document, and we do so, for fear 
of wearying the reader by a spectacle too prolonged of human baseness carried to 
the very lowest depth of degradation.” 

Here is Grandville’s letter to Robespierre :— 

«€ Citizen,—I pray you to let me know, fraternally, what is the fault where- 
with you have to reproach me. One often supposes a thing to be done iten- 
tionally, which, after all, merely happens through mistake. A writer the most 
devoted to the patriotic cause is liable to be accused. Often too he is obnoxious 


to suspicions for what is but a mere omission. 
« «Not two months ago an opinion universally entertained was, that a journal 


was bound to publish, indifferently, all that was said upon every proposition, 
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whether for or against it. To such an extent did this notion prevail, that we 
were forced—upon pain of being denouncedi—upon pain, too, of losing the con- 
fidence of our subscribers—to publish the most absurd diatribes of the idiots or 
schemers who sat ‘on the right.’ And yet you must have remarked that the 
Mouiteur has always reported at much greater length the speeches of “the 
Mountain,” than the speeches of any other party. I gave (for instance) only a 
short extract from the first accusation that was preferred against yon by Louvet, 
and I inserted your reply to him in full. I almost in their entire length 
all the speeches that had been delivered calling for the death of the king, and I 
only cited a few extracts from the speeehes in opposition; and then only so far as 
I was unavoidably compelled to insert them, for the purpose of preserving a 
character for impartiality. I may say, too, with confidence, that the publicity 
which I have given to your two discourses, as well as to that of Barrére—pub- 
lishing them in their entirety—has not a little contributed in determining the 
opinion of the Assembly, as well as that of the Departments. 

«There is no one can attempt to deny, but that the Moniteur has rendered the 
greatest services to the revolution of the 10th of August. And, then, it is only 
necessary to cast a glance at our numbers during the past month, and it will be 
at once seen that no journal has done more in helping to lower in public opinion 
the intriguers upon whom the people are about to inflict punishment (le pewple 
va faire justice). After all this, we believe, we have some right to indulgence, 
and even to the protection of patriots.’ 

“This historical document, in which the vile sycophant of Robespierre 
voluntarily invokes death upon the heads of the unfortunate Girondins is sufficient 
in itself alone to characterize the epoch in which it was written, and requires no 
farther commentary.” 


The volume before us shows that the editor of the Monitewr has made no 
empty boast when he declared that he had garbled debates and suppressed 
speeches. M. Mortimer-Ternaux points out places and times when the Moniteur 
was guilty of this infamy. In so doing, the reader is led to the conclusion that 
until the appearance of the present publication no full, complete, and satisfac- 
tory means were afforded of becoming acquainted with the characters of the 
men by whom the “ Reign of Terror’’ was inaugurated. 

It is right the world should know the men of the “ Reign of Terror” such as 
they actually were when life animated them—it is right also that the world should 
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know what had been the amount of good previously accomplished before they | 


came into power, and that was completely marred by them; and it is right also 
that the world should know what ‘was the amount of evil they inflicted, and the 
results of which are to this day visible. But for them and their atrocious crimes 
a constitutional Bourbon king might now be reigning in France—the French 
people be represented in a Parliament, like to that of England, the liberty of the 
subject fully secured, and public opinion asserted in the columns of the press, 
untouched by “ avertissements”” and uncontrolled by a Minister of State. 

When the “ men of terror” were a despicable minority, at a time-when they 
were reproached with the fact that they could not command more than “ thirty 
votes,” France had won for herself all that was desirable for a great nation to 
possess. The privileges of the nobility had been abolished, the exactions of the 
Church annihilated, the despotic powers of the King extinguished. The French 
had a free press—freedom of election—a Chamber representing the nation—-the 
money-power secured in the hands of the popular representatives. All persons 
had been declared equal in the eye of the law—religious liberty was secured— 
the King had sworn torule in accordance with the constitution 
of the monarch was restrainable through responsible ministers. 

Here is a true picture of France before “ the Terrorists’ were, it might be 
said, ever thought of :— 





and the caprice 


“On the 30th September, 1791, at the moment at which the Legislative 
Assembly took up the position previously occupied by the Constituent Assembly, 
the revolution might be regarded as at anend. A constitution had been com- 
pleted. That constitution had been laboriously discussed for more than two 
years by men who were enlightened, intelligent, honourable, animated with true 
patriotism, and who had proved themselves to be sincere friends of liberty. The 
King had accepted the constitution with more of resignation, doubtless, than of 
conviction, but still with the will to make trial of it. The day, then, on which, 
in appearance, free and convinced, he had submitted to the conditions of this 
solemn act, and on which a contract was entered into between him and the 
nation, the public sentiment was moved with joy and confidence, and the people 
of Paris for some time testified their satisfaction, and it might almost be said 
their affection for him.”’ * 


Men of all classes had contributed to produce this desirable change; the 
nobility, the clergy, and the people had combined together in effecting it. The 
nation was content. The reforms sought for were conceded,—a constitutional 
king, the legitimate representative of the old race of monarchs, was ruling over a 
free people. No further change was needed or desirable. Such was the general 
sentiment pervading France from one end of the kingdom to the other. 

There were, however, in France parties who were dissatisfied. There were the 
friends of kingly despotism, there was an oligarchy that sighed for the restoration of 
their class privileges; and, on the other hand, there were men who thought there 
could not be real liberty secured or enjoyed but by means of a republic, and who 
were, therefore, resolved upon putting an end tothe “ constitutional ” monarchy. 
Behind these, but still in the shade, were “the Terrorists,” conniving at the 


intrigues of courtiers and oligarchists, whilst aiding the Repnblicans, in the hope | 


that a day might come when, out of the anarchy into which the country should 
be plunged, an opportunity might be found for themselves obtaining absolute 
power over the lives and fortunes of their fellow countrymen. 

Our author has well described the sympathies that have ever existed between 
remorseless tyrants and scheming demagogues in the following passages, where 
it will be seen he has connected the deeds of 1793 with the coup-d’état of 
December 2nd :-— 

“From the first foundation of societies, two principles have ever been con- 
tending with each other for the government of the world. These two principles 
are Liberty and Despotism. 

“Despotism can establish 


its throne in the street, as well as ia the 





* De Baranie, “‘ Histoire de la Convention Nationale,’ vel. i, 
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palaces of kings; can rest for its support upon a mob, os well aa upon 
Preetorian guards; and can be exercised by ‘a committee of public ~afety’ 
as well as by a Tiberius ora Nero. To say the plain truth, Demagogy is bat 
one of the incarnations of Despotism. 

“ The friends of liberty are often separated from each other by slight shades of 
difference and trifling misunderstandings, but they can always clasp each other’s 
hands without shame or peril. Demagogues and despots have a marvellously 
good understanding with one another, even whilst they are apparently engaged in 
hostilities. They know right well that they are the appointed successors and 
natural heirs the one of the other. They act like persons who are combined by 
the same feeling of hostility against the same object, and that object is Liberty. 
They are ready to clasp each other to the heart if in their embrace they can bat 
stifle what they regard as the common enemy to both. 

“To combat against and to decry Demagogy is the same thing as to fight 
against and denounce Despotism, 

“Let there be no misunderstanding as to the spirit that animates this work ; 
let no one see in it a homage, even indirect, to the ideas which are at the present 
moment triumphant (in France) ; let no one regard it as an abandonment, even 
in a disguised form, of those principles which have influenced the author in the 
whole of his political career, however humble that may have been. 

* To raise our voices against crimes that have all but failed in dishonouring 
the most glorious of causes, we have not waited for the time when hberty has 
come to be regarded as amongst the utopias, which an age, calling itself ‘ enlight- 
ened,’ should be eager to repudiate. It was in the midst of the Assembly of the 
people’s representatives, it was at the epoch at which the national tribune had 


| re-echoed more than once with culogies bestowed upon the doctrines of Robespierre 


and his adepts; it was upon the 23rd of March, 1850, that we pronounced these 
words :— 


*** History is there to teach us that a collective tyranny is a hundred times 
more harsh, a hundred times more cruel, a hundred times more intolerable than 
the tyranny of a single individual ; for the collective tyrant has neither heart, nor 
bowels, nor ears. It neither hears nor comprehends the complaints of its victime. 
We have seen it well and thoroughly in times of hideous memory; in that very 
year 1793, of which we are this day so complacently reminded.’ 

* Eleven years have passed away since that speech was delivered; and our 
horror for demagogical excesses has not, since then, in the slightest degree 
diminished. It has—if that were pessible—since then increased. Has not the 
evocation of the spectre of “the Reign of Terror” by the voice of a few madmen, 
been alone sufficient in these latter days to drive France back from the paths of 
progress and liberty, and to make it fall, weeping and trembling, at the feet of a 
Dictatorship ?” 


Such are the principles of the author. He boldly avows them at a time when 
power is wielded in France by men as unscrupulous and as unprincipled as the 
old “ Terrorists,’ of whom he truly remarks that such of them as survived were 
to be found as courtiers in the ante-chambers of the first Bonaparte, and who, 
from rank and intolerant Republicans, had become converted into sycophantic 
Imperialists. 

The opinions of the author are, however, of far less importance to the public 
than his accuracy and impartiality as an historian. In both respects M. Morti- 
mer-Ternaux is entitled to unqualified praise. There is not a single statement 
made in this volume but rests upon an authority, and that authority distinctly 
quoted, so that his fidelity may in every page be tested. No statement is put 
forward upon second-hand authority, and where there has been a statement made 
by others upon what he regards as dubious authority, he excludes it from his 
pages. It is rejected as a piece of evidence not worthy of being cited before 
that great tribunal—public opinion—to which he appeals. As to his impar- 
tiality, it is proved inevery chapter. Where the Girondins acted criminally he 
condemns them—-where they have been unjustly accused he defends and vindicates 
them. He points out the weakness of the King, the obstinacy of the Queen, the 
faults of the Ministers, the imcapacity of the Constitutionalists, with the same 
rigid justice and unsparing severity that he exposes the baseness, the hypocrisy, 
the villainy, the vices, and the crimes of “ the Terrorists.” 

The author has devoted himself to the performance of a most useful task. The 
labour he has taken upon himeelf is almost Herculean. In the first volume, 
divided into three books, it may be said that he has only as yet given the first 
scene of a long and hideous tragedy— an exposure of all the misdeeds perpetrated 
on the 20th June, 1792, when the mob of Paris, instigated by the clabs, led by 
Santerre, and abetted by the vile Petion, broke into the Tuilleries—and placed 
upon the royal head, already foredoomed by Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, to 
the scaffold, the red cap of the Sans Culottes! Royalty was then first degraded, 
in order that it might, at a subsequent period, be more easily exterminated. 

The work is of transcendent importance. We hope it may obtain a wide 
circulation in France; and we trust that it will be speedily translated into 
English; for up to this time there has been no work published so well calculated 
to convey a full and accurate knowledge of the base, bad men, whose misdeeds 
during “ The Reign of Terror” were used as a most effective argument for many 
years against the just demand of the British nation for “ @ reform in 
Parliament.” 


HISTORY OF THE FOUR CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND.* 
[Seconp Novice. | 


Tue Danish differed from the Saxon conquest in many ways. It was gained 
not so much over the native Britons as over their Saxen masters. Though # 
was long achieving, it was of short duration ; and, when the sovereignty of 
the Danes ceased, they gave place not to any fresh invaders, but to the Saxon 
princes whom, for a while, they had displaced, and who now recovered their 
authority. The first invasion of this island by the Danes dates as early as 
787 a.p., and, besides their wars with Alfred, to which we have already alluded, 
they kept the north-eastern coasts ina state of perpetual alarm, occasionally, 
under bolder leaders than usual, penetrating far into the kingdom, so that some 
of their fields of battle lie in the inland counties of Staffordshire and Oxfordshire. 
But it was two centuries after the above-mentioned era before they gained any 


* History of the Four Conquests of Englan’, By Jamee Augustus St. Jolm. In two 
yolumes, Smith & Elder. ls. 
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euch decisive or permanent success as can entitle us to speak of them as con- 
querors of England. At last, after the death of Dunstan, Ethelred, well named 
the Unready, adopting the pusillanimous advice of Siric, Dunstan’s successor, 
condescended to bribe them to evacuate his dominions with a sum of money, 
which, of course, only allured them to renew so profitable an invasion. Sweyn, 
the Danish monarch, strengthened by the alliance of Olave, the son of the King 
of Norway, whose memory is still preserved by St. Olave’s Church, in Southwark, 
soon returned to exact a second and larger bribe ; and he had hardly earned it 
by his retreat when the pusillanimous Ethelred conceived a worse and more 
dangerous plan for preventing future invasion than even that of bribing the 
invaders, The terrible massacre of St. Brice’s day is well told by Mr. St. John; 
among the victims was Gunhilda, Sweyn’s sister; and that prince, now armed 
with so fair a plea, at once returned with a greater force than ever. He landed 
in Devonshire, made his way, ravaging and burning, till he reached the coast of 
Norfolk ; Ethelred, after venting his fury on his own subjects rather than on the 
foreign invader, fled to Normandy, and the nobles who remained behind, deprived 
of their natural leader, swore allegiance to Sweyn as their king. Of his exploits 
after he had thus established his power, even Mr. St. John is unable to ascertain 
any particulars. Nor is it even clear whether he died by the dagger of the 
assassin or by some natural disease. His death encouraged Ethelred’s partisans, 
who in his brief absence seemed to have forgotten his licentiousness, his cruelty, 
and his incompetency, to invite him to resume his sceptre. And he did return, 
‘only to provoke Canute, Sweyn’s son, and a prince of pre-eminent capacity, to 
instant hostilities. The warfare that now raged was fraught with unusual horrors 
for the unhappy English, both leaders equally spreading fire and slaughter 
through the land. Canute looked on all who resumed obedience to Ethelred as 
traitors to the allegiance which they had sworn to his father; Ethelred treated all 
who acknowledged the supremacy of Canute as rebels. Canute murdered or muti- 
lated his prisoners and the hostages in his hands, and ravaged the Kentish coast and 
the banks of the Thames; Ethelred gave the towns of Lincolnshire to the flames, 
and massacred all the inhabitants within his reach. But the Dane was in the 
prime of life; premature old age, the fruit of long intemperance, had laid her 
fatal hand on Ethelred, and he felt himself at the point of death. Mr. St. John, 
on the authority of the chronicle of Fontenelle, mentions a fact which, as he says, 
has escaped the notice of all our preceding historians, that Ethelred, “ feeling 
ahe decay of his own frame, and wishing to preserve the crown to his house, 
caused Edward, the elder of his two sons, to be anointed and crowned king, with 
the full consent and approbation of the people”’ (ii., 41). But Edward was not above 
eleven years of age, and as a boy was evidently unable to cope with such a warrior as 
Canute. The nobles preferred Edmund, whose surname of Ironside proves his 
warlike character, and under his command they made so vigorous a stand that 
fanute was forced to share the kingdom with him. Edmund was assassinated in 
1016, and then at last, Canute reigning with undivided authority, the Danish 
monquest was complete. 
Canute's genius for empire, his warlike skill, his statesmanlike policy, as well 
:| as the darker features of his character—his faithlessness, his cruelty, and his 
superstitious bigotry, are all faithfully related by Mr. St. John, but present no 
. features calling for any especial notice here. His sons who succeeded him, 
I Harold Harefoot, and Hardicanute, had all, and more than all, his vices, tempered 
by none of his virtues or talents. The greatest proof, perhaps, of their thorough 
‘infamy is to be found in the fact that at the death of Hardicanute the Danish 





that meanest of bigots, Edward the Confessor, without appearing to be sensible 

of their degradation. Such a rule, if it can deserve the name, as that of Edward, 
' could only pave the way for another conquest. Mr. St. John, however, does not 
look upon the Norman conquest as so complete an introduction of a new element 
into England as the Danish had been. ‘ Between the Saxons and Normans, 
though descended from one original stock, there was a natural antipathy, to which 
time and the circumstances of vicinity only added fresh force ; with the Danes it 
was altogether different. The Normans were only a recent offshoot from the 
Scandinavian stem, who still cherished Danish manners ; and some parts of the 
duchy (as, for example, at Bayeux) sedulously cultivated the language of the 
mother country. The jealousies, therefore, existing between the Danes of 
England and the Danes of France were only such as could not fail to arise even 
between brethren where property and dominion were at stake” (ii., 105). There 
was even a near relationship between the chiefs. Canute’s queen, Emma, pre- 
viously the wife of Ethelred, was sister of the Duke of Normandy. Robert, the 
father of William the Conqueror, “ took a duchess from Danish England.” The 
sons of Ethelred, of whom Edward the Confessor was the last survivor, were 
William's kinsmen ; and it was, in reality, on his pretended rights as Edward’s 
nearest relative, that William first founded his hope of acquiring the English 
throne. 

At Canute’s death the succession had not passed to his sons without dispute. 
Godwin had zealously contended for the principle that “ the royal authority in 
England was elective, or, in “ other words, depended on the choice of the Witan in 
Gemét assembled, but he had been overruled.” Mr. St. John adopts, in all its par- 
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- e ticulars, the common story of the rise of Godwin and his family, and very properly 
: pays no regard to the childish arguments with which Sir E. Bulwer seeks to invali- 
; ‘’ date it; and he does full justice to the greatness of Godwin’s abilities, the purity of 
: his patriotism, and his general virtue; in fact, it is to this very virtue that he 
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traces the evils which fell upon England after his time, causing the destruction 
of his whole family, and the introduction of a line of ruthless conquerors and 
tyrants to rule over the fair kingdom which he might have made his own. In 
Mr. St. John’s view, Godwin, who owed his first rise to service done to a Danish 
. noble, and to the consequent favour of Canute, felt all the ties which bound him 
: to that dynasty dissolved at the death of that prince. His feeling for Canute 
had been, “in fact, rather a personal attachment than a “ational predilection. He 
) avas a Saxon in heart and mind, and, as soon as events rendered it practicable, he 
: exerted all his immense influence to restore the sceptre to the family of the great 





ai supremacy passed quietly away, and the English acquiesced in the dominion of | 











Alfred.” He foresaw the evil which would inevitably come upon the land if the 
Normans were suffered to acquire the lead in its councils, and this conviction, 
coupled with his feelings of loyalty to the old line, led him to place Edward the 
Confessor on the throne, when it was manifestly in his power to have seized on 
it for himself. Mr. St. John laments that “his conscientiousness overmastered his 
ambition’’ (ii., 117); but he argues forcibly that his whole conduct at this time 
proves his innocence of Alfred’s murder. 

The miserable incapacity of the Confessor has been related by many pens; 
but no one has so vividly depicted the factions which that weakness quickeneg 
into life and stimulated to action. We learn from Mr. St. John how soon two 
parties, with incompatible interests, were found to divide the national councils— 
one being that of the nation itself, of which Godwin was at once the bulwark and 
the representative—the other being that of Edward, as opposed to the nation jp 
general, and being also subdivided, as some of its leaders were foreigners ang 
others churchmen; for Edward, though by birth an Englishman, was « by 
habits and education entirely a foreigner. He spoke the French (i.e. Norman) 
language, affected the French dress, had adopted the French form of Catholicism, 
and by all his associations, tastes, and predilections, was estranged from England 
and the English. The lofty independent tone of Saxon thought displeased him” 
(ii., 131). So fierce were the dissensions between these parties, that at one time a 
civil war appeared inevitable (ii., 159). At last Godwin was overreached and 
forced to flee from the kingdom, and Edward took advantage of his absence to 
draw his alliance with the Normans closer than ever. When, after a protracted 
absence, Godwin returned from Flanders, and, having compelled the weak but 
tyrannical king to restore him to his rights, was again received at court, it is 
Mr. St. John’s belief that he was poisoned—not, indeed, by Edward, but by the 
monks and other agents of the Church of Rome, whose encroachments he had at 
all times steadily withstood. It must be admitted to be not impossible that Mr, 
St. John’s suspicions may be correct ; still we must remember that they are only 
suspicions, wholly unsupported by evidence, and, as far as we are aware, never 
broached before. And we can hardly think it justifiable, without better grounds, 
to accuse even those of whom we have so much reason to think ill, as Edward and 
his priestly advisers, of so detestable a crime. At Godwin’s death, his son Harold 
took his place as leader of the English nobility. Our author does full and splendid 
justice to his magnificent qualities of head and heart—to his courage, to his warlike 
skill, to his statesmanlike judgment, and to that honest unswerving patriotism 
to which all his other talents and virtues were at all times subservient. Edward 
having no heir, Harold was very commonly looked upon as his successor to the 
throne, and (after the death of Edward, the son of Ironside, whom he had invited 
over from Germany), it seems probable that the Confessor himself intended that 
heshould beso. Mr. St. John fully acquits the king of having ever for a moment 
cherished the design of leaving his crown to the Duke of Normandy ; and though 
Edward probably vacillated on this point as on all others, we agree in the opinion 
that he had never any settled purpose soto bequeath it. It will surprise our readers 
more to learn that Mr. St. John also unhesitatingly discards the well-known story 
of William’s having trepanned Harold into an oath—sworn, for greater sanctity, 
on a heap of relics—to countenance and support his claim to the British throne 
whenever it should become vacant by Edward’s death. His arguments are chiefly 
based on the various and contradictory stories which are told of Harold’s visit to 
Normandy, which enabled William so to entrap him. He points out that there are 
no less than four different and incompatible statements of the causes which led 
the Earl to William’s court, and that five different dates are also affixed to the 
visit; while the latest date, that of 1065, which has been generally preferred 
by modern historians, who have “discovered insuperable objections to all the 
earlier dates,” is, in reality, liable to stronger objections still, since we are able 
to account with great minuteness, and also with great certainty, for Harold's 
time during so large a portion of that year, that we may faifly pronounce that the 
space for which we cannot account is far too short for the events alleged to have 
taken place in connection with his visit to Normandy. 

Mr. St. John draws some strong arguments from the improbability of many of 
the alleged details of the visit. We think he might add to them this view, that, 
if, when Edward’s health was notoriously failing, Harold had been in William's 
power in 1065, that unscrupulous prince would certainly never have let him go. 
Men like William judge of others by themselves ; and as oaths sworn on all the 
relics between Rouen and Jerusalem would certainly never have prevented him 
from urging his claim—as he had long resolved to urge it—with sword and spear, 
he would have been the last man to expect Harold to be so scrupulous as, for 
such considerations, to renounce the inheritance to which he had long looked 
forward, and which he knew his countrymen to be anxious to bestow on him. 
We may not perhaps say that Mr. St. John has entirely disproved the received 
story ; but he has certainly shown that its truth is most doubtful. And if it be 
agreed, as many who read his argument will be inclined to agree, that, at all 
events, the details of the story are false, it will not be a very unreasonable stretch 
of incredulity to proceed to disbelieve the whole tale altogether. . 

Our space forbids us to linger over our author’s account of Harold's accession, 
and the chequered events of his brief reign ; of his defeat of Tostig and Hardrada; 
of his gallant return to meet the invader of his kingdom ; and of his unfortunate 
death on the field of battle, from which, had he lived, he would, in all proba 
bility, have returned victorious. These occurrences are all so well known that 
little of novelty can be thrown over them; but they are told with spirit and genuine 
sympathy. 

William’s reign is related at greater length, and his cruelty and treachery 4 
set forth with unshrinking fidelity to truth; as are the licentiousness and rapacity 
of his nobles, which, much as he needed their support, grew so embarrassing “ 
himself that he was at last compelled to dismiss numbers of them, sending thet 


| back to the continent to enjoy their ill-gotten riches. We must refer to Mr. st 
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| in the Isle of Ely, and of the gallant spirits who were gathered there; ; 


John’s work itself for his account of the rebellions, in which the oppressed 


English rose from time to time against their despoilers ; of the “ Camp of Refuge ; $ 
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Stigand, of Waltheof, and of the strange romantic career of the gigantic and un- | site of the vast buildings which adorned and rendered it memorable. 
conquerable Hereward,—as also of the family quarrels which disturbed the latter 


The 
- ancients were almost universally negligent of what we understand by the term 


years of the Conqueror’s life ; and of its last scene of all, fraught as it is with a | topography, and we can consequently derive but little assistance from them 


most instructive moral, when the body of this mighty soldier and statesman, but — 
cruel and faithless tyrant, was thrown heedlessly on the ground the moment that 
the breath had left it ; stripped of its clothes, jewels, and ornaments, and neglected | 


by all his servants,— 
** Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on the funeral couch he lies ; 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies,”— 


strange monks performing the last services of the Church, and a rude country 


knight bearing the charges of his irregular and unhonoured funeral. 
In one respect we are compelled to differ from Mr. St. John. 


the Norman conquest as an event, the effect of which was to “check the civili- 
zation of the country, to diminish the value of property, to introduce mischievous 
usages and customs, and to extirpate, as far as possible, those sentiments of 


liberty which had begun to be very widely diffused before that disastrous event.” 


And as one general proof of all these charges thus brought against the Conquest, | 
he adduces the notorious fact that the “nisus of population” was greaily 


checked ; so greatly, indeed, that “it took nearly six hundred years to double the 
number of the inhabitants existing in England at the period of William’s invasion.” 
En passant, as it is almost the sole fault which we have to find with any part 


of Mr. St. John’s style, we will take the opportunity here given of strongly , 
objecting to the introduction into a work destined to live, as this is, of a Latin | 


word like nisus, when English words of equivalent meaning to that which it is 


apparently intended to bear here, are easily found. We say “intended to bear,” | 


because it certainly has no such meaning in any classical author. We are no 
purists ; we consider the purism advocated and even practised by some writers, 
as unphilosophical in the extreme, but we must say in defence of our magnificent 
language, that it is so rich in itself as to require no such aid—if aid it be—as is 
to be found in the introduction of words of a form wholly foreign to every 
characteristic wkich distinguishes it. 


To return to our subject. With great submission to Mr. St. John, we submit | 


that, taken altogether, the Norman Conquest was a fortunate event for England. 
Since the days of Alfred the English people had made no advance in any 
respect; and, with nations as with individuals, not to improve is to become 
worse. Not only had no additional tincture of literature, civilization, or 
humanity softened their ferocity, but, as indeed Mr. St. John himself admits, their 
martial and independent spirit had greatly degenerated. Even ecclesiastical 
dicipline had become greatly relaxed, and the clergy had preserved little more 
than the vices of their predecessors ; among them, as among the nation at large, 
study and every kind of industry had given place to sloth and sensuality, so that 
learning was almost extinct among them, and, instead of being the instructors, 
they had become the corrupters of the laity. Very different was the state of the 
Normans. They were indeed still behind the English in what related to many 
of the comforts of life; but they were in a state of progressive and incessant 
improvement, capable of appreciating and desirous of attaining to higher per- 
fection. Whatever may have been the vices of their Prince, the people in general 
were distinguished above all others of that time for liberality, good faith, honesty, 
and the domestic virtues; while their love of glory, still as strong as when it 
prompted Hastings to invade Italy, or Rollo to refuse, what he considered a 
degrading act of homage to the King of France, prevented their military 
character from degenerating. With these natural and acquired high qualities 
they were now joined with a race which had shown that they contained in them- 
selves many of the elements of greatness if they had but a governor capable of 
directing them; and, in fact, it has been mainly from the union of Norman 
energy with Saxon resolution, of the vivacity of intellect of the one people, with 
the steadiness and practical sense of the other, that has arisen that desirable 
combination of manly qualities which has raised our nation to a height of pros- 
perity and happiness, both public and private, of which the world has hitherto 
afforded no similar example. 

This, however, may fairly be looked upon as disputable matter; what is in- 
disputable is the vastness of the service which Mr. St. John has done to the 
history and literature of his country. In the history of the times to which it 
refers, these volumes will, undoubtedly, for the fature be the text-book of all 
historical students ; and the further such students prosecute their investigations 
the more sensible will be their gratitude to the author, who has aided their 
studies by thus setting before them so vast an amount of valuable information 
in so accessible and attractive a form. 








JERUSALEM; A SKETCH OF THE CITY AND TEMPLE.* 


Ir is much to be regretted that everything connected with Jerusalem, ancient 
or modern, has been made a subject of controversy, so that the place may now 
be said to be almost entirely mythical. The readers of Scripture rarely take 
Sulliciently into account the history of Palestine and its capital, either from a 
disinclination to merge it in the circle of scientific studies, or because the annals 
of the country have been generally given to the world in an obscure and confused 
manner. Yet the interest of the narrative, if properly written, would be immense, 
carrying us back to the very dawn of history; for though Jerusalem itself does 
not become visible in its greatness till the time of David, all the events of Hebrew 


history, from the time when Abraham went forth from Chaldea till the death of | 


‘aul, may be looked upon as a mighty avenue leading from the banks of the Nile 
across the desert of Sinai, and by way of the Dead Sea to Sion. Being landed, 
bh wever, on this glorious rock, we immediately become bewildered if we attempt 
to find our way through its streets and public places, and endeavour to fix the 





* Jerusalem; a Sketch of the City and Temple from the earliest Times to the Siege by Titus. 
*y Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A. Londun: Longman. 1861. 


He looks upon | 


towards placing before the modern reader an exact picture of the interior of any 
| great metropolis of the times of old, if we except Rome and Athens. To form 
some idea of the labyrinth in which they are sure to be lost who labour to follow 
the streets and locate the edifices of ancient Jerusalem, we have but to open the 
pages of Mr. Lewin's book, which, though written with an abundance of care and 
| learning, is likely to leave the reader at the end just as much perplexed as he 

was at the beginning, or perhaps a little more. The central idea of the modern 
| J erusalem is undoubtedly that of the Holy Sepulchre, around which a number of 
striking and enchaining objects group themselves more or less visibly, But 
| where was the Holy Sepulchre ?—-where was Calvary—where the Pretorium in 
| which Christ was tried—where the Via Dolorosa, along which he bore his cross— 
_ the garden of Gethsemane—the Mount of Olives—the pool of Siloam and the 
| Temple, the memories of which have all come down to the modern world, 
| invested with the lurid glare of the crucifixion? Mr. Lewin has certainly the 
| mnerit of having sought to throw a clear light on those salient points of ancient 
_ Jerusalem, and to many we would fain hope will appear to have succeeded. But 
_ his work is one of a set which must all be studied either simultaneously or in 
| succession, if we would comprehend the force of his reasoning—Robinson and 
Barclay, Williams, Ferguson, and Thrupp, together with several Germans of 
considerable learning. 


Unless we are familiar with the theories put forward by all these gentlemen, 
we must often be led to imagine that Mr. Lewin, like the knight of La Mancha, 
_ is engaged in a fierce struggle with windmills. As a rule, the Protestant traveller 
| who goes over the scene of Christ’s sufferings and death, will content himself 
with believing that somewhere within the site of the modern Jerusalem, or in its 
near neighbourhood, the events immediately preceding the crucifixion took place. 
To fix any one of them with precision is what he will scarcely undertake, consi- 
dering the prodigious changes wrought in the face of the rock by war, conquest, 
_ insurrection, the plough of Titus, the devastating rage of Chosroes, the fanatical 
frenzy of Hakim Beamullah, but, above all, by the innumerable frauds and im- 
postures of the monks and priests, who have constantly nestled about this sacred 
acropolis of Christendom, which they have invested with an impenetrable drapery 
of fancy and fable. After Jerusalem became a Roman city, a Temple of Venus, 
it is well known, was erected over the spot in which the Holy Sepulchre had been 
hewn in the rock; and it cannot be doubted that in laying the substructures of 
the pagan fane the entire space would be levelled, and every vestige of the tomb 
swept away. But this signified nothing to the monks, who, when they got into 
power, soon made a new sepulchre, which was, probably, destroyed and re. 
constructed several times before the formation of that now shown to super- 
stitious pilgrims. Some of the rock tombs, however, which still exist in the 
vicinity, are probably ancient, though in their dimensions and structure they are 
extremely insignificant compared with those excavated by the Egyptians in the 
Arabian and Libyan mountains, whose extent and magnificence exceed those of a 
whole range of palaces. At Jerusalem, it is not the material scene, but the 
psychological investiture, that awakens our interest and inspires the mind with 
' awe. There we behold the cradle of our religion, from which a light streams for- 
wards on the one hand to eternity, and on the other backwards to the creation, 
illumining the mighty figures of patriarchs and prophets, and glowing with inex- 
pressible splendour about the summit of Calvary and the cross. No topographical 
research is needed to burn these impressions into the soul. Wherever Christianity 
is preached and believed, they are felt. Still, we are far from under-valuing the 
labours of a writer like Mr. Lewin; though we fear that with all his patience, 
ingenuity, conscientious research, investigation, calculation, and chorograpby, he 
has only built up a palace of sand, which will be blown down by the next 
leisurely scholar who may be seized with the desire of erecting another Jerusalem. 


Still there is a resistless charm about the names and the objects which, to one 
who stands on the temple platform, are visible on every side within the circle of 
the horizon. We have observed that there is little certainty in the conclusions 
arrived at by the learned and laborious topographer, not because of any incom- 
petence on his part, but through the inherent obscurity of the subject. Following 
the details of the siege by Titus, and afterwards of that by the Crusaders, we are 
perplexed and bewildered by the attempt to reconcile the language of the his- 
torians with Mr. Lewin’s plan. According to Gibbon, for example, when Godfrey 
of Bouillon erected his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary, Tancred and 
the two Roberts continued the attack on the left, as far as St. Stephen’s Gate, 
while Count Raymond established his quarters from the citadel to the foot of 
Mount Sinai, which was no longer included within the precincts of the city. Mr. 
Lewin places St. Stephen’s Gate on the eastern slope of Sion, where it overhangs 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Baumgartier,who travelled in the fifteen century, agrees 
with Gibbon in placing Sinai outside the walls, and so also does Thevenot, who 
visited Jerusalem two centuries later, who observed that it was five or six hundred 
The passages cited from ‘ Josephus” are concise and 





paces from Jerusalem. 
unsatisfactory, as well as those from the “Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrim,” 


| 

j 

| and in all-probability, if the narratives of all the travellers that ever visited Pales- 
| tine were examined, and placed in juxtaposition, the most startling discrepancies 
would be discovered in their testimonies. Going back into the mists of antiquity, 
| we find ourselves still more at a loss in the attempt to figure to ourselves the 
Jerusalem of the Old Testament. The prophets were, no doubt, familiar with 
every foot of ground lying between the hill of Calvary and the fountain of 
En-rogel, and from Scopens on the north, to the Valley of Hinnom on the south. 
But they were intent on other things than topography. What they desired to 
effect was the awakening of their countrymen to a sense of their religions duties, 
the neglect of which had exposed them to defeat and all the horrors of captivity. 
When Ezekiel, therefore, addressing his brethren in Mesopotamia, and endea- 


_ youring to create in their minds repentance for past offences, and a resolution to 
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amend their ways, refers to the site and appearance of Jerusalem, it is in the 
fervour of a prophetic style that he speaks. Rarely in any of the books of the 
Old Testament are we able to fix the scene of any event with so much exactness 
and precision as the banquet of Adonijah and the incidents of the conspiracy by 
which Solomon was raised to the throne. Mr. Lewin’s account of the transaction 
ig one of the best written and most spirited passages in his book, for which 
reason we present it to the reader. 


“It was in the very last days of King David that an incident occurred, the 
account of which will tend to elucidate the early topography of Jerusalem. 
Adonijah, his son, had entered upon the nefarious design of seizing the crown, 
and ‘ prepared himself chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run before him’ 
(1 Kings i. 5); and he ‘slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle by the stone of Zohe- 
leth, which is by En-rogel’ (1 Kings i. 9) (in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, at the 
south-east corner of Jerusalem) ; and assembled Abiathar the priest, and Joab 
the captain of the host, and a numerous retinue of friends and supporters at the 
banquet. This treasonable proceeding was not unknown to Nathan the prophet, 
and Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the captain of the guard, and others who 
were interested in securing the succession to Solomon, the son of David by Bath- 
sheba. Nathan, therefore, went to the queen, and informed her of the doings at 
En-rogel, and a little drama was concerted between them. Bathsheba was to 
present herself before David, and remind him of his promise, real or pre- 
tended, that Solomon should be his successor; and while she was yet speaking, 
Nathan, arriving as if by accident, at the same moment, was to co 
her tale. Their parts were well acted, and while Queen Bathsheba was 
closeted with David, Nathan was announced, who, in hurried tones, pro- 
claimed the treason that was hatching at En-rogel. ‘They drink before 
him, and say, God save King Adonijah!’ (1 Kings i. 25.) David, weighed 
down by years and infirmities, succumbed before their joint influence, and gave 
the order: ‘Cause Solomon, my son, to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him 
down to Gihon ; and let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet there anoint 
him king over Israel: and blow ye with the trumpet and say, God save 
King Solomon!’ (1 Kings i. 33.) The cavalcade hastened down to Gihon, 
and Solomon was there anointed king; and no sooner was the ceremony ended, 
than they blew the trumpet, and the people shouted, God save King Solomon! 
and escorted him |in triumph up to the city. Adonijah and his guests were still 
seated at the banqueting-table at En-rogel, but little distant from Gihon, when 
the sound of the trumpet and the shout of the people reached their ears. The 
old soldier, Joab, first caught the alarm. ‘Wherefore is this noise of the city 
being in an uproar?’ and while he yet spake, Jonathan, the youthful son of 
Abiathar, rushed: in, and Adonijah greeted him with, ‘Come in, for thou art 
a valiant man, and bringest good tidings.’ But nosooner did Jonathan announce 
that Solomon was king, than the countenances of the fawning flatterers fell, 
* and all the guests that were with Adonijah were afraid, and rose up, and went 
every man his way; and Adonijah himself, in whose ears the acclamation, 
‘ God save King Adonijah!’ was still ringing, fled for his life, and laying hold of 
the horns of the altar, claimed the benefit of the asylum.” 

Even in this passage, there is an absence of clearness, which is discoverable more 
or less throughout the volume ; and, indecd, in all the investigations we have seen 
on the topography of Jerusalem. David, we might naturally suppose, was in his 
palace; yet, in giving his directions, he says, ‘‘ Bring down Solomon to Gihon,” 
as if he himself had been there at the time, for he would otherwise have said, 
* Lead or take my son to Gihon, and there anoint him.’’ Mr. Lewin places the foun- 
lain of En-rogel at a little distance from the entrance of that deep valley on which 
the name of Gihon was anciently bestowed, but as the length of this ravine was 
very considerable, there is nothing but the possibility of hearing from it the shout- 
ing from the city to determine its situation. 

When we come to the events of the New Testament which confer upon Jeru- 
salem its most powerful fascination, we are met by the same darkness and per- 
plexity. Look at Mr. Lewin’s plan, and observe the course of the Via Dolorosa, 
which extends from the inner low town almost in right line to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, supposed to have been erected on Calvary. But this is making 
the place of the crucifixion and the site of the sepulchre identical, a supposition 
based on mere inference. In a work, however, like the one before us, every page 
would supply a theme for discussion, which must terminate, like most of those of 
the author himself, in doubt. In the attempt to fix the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the natural meaning of words is considerably departed from; first, Mr. Lewin 
assumes the tomb and the place of crucifixion to have been identical ; but, per- 
ceiving the improbability of a place of execution being at the same time the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathea, he interprets the word garden to mean a court, 
which he thinks it probable was planted with funereal shrubs. Our own idea of 
probability would lead us to a contrary conclusion. It seems wholly incredible 
that Joseph should have had his garden on Calvary, and that this should also 
have been the usual place of interment for opulent persons. It is far more likely 
that this rich member of the Sanhedrim should have had his pleasure grounds 
far from the scene of public executions, and that he should have excavated his 
tomb iu a rock within the enclosure of his grounds. Let Mr. Lewin, however, 
explain his own views :— 

“The sepulchre is said to have stood in a garden (John xix. 41); and as the 


tomb was not only nigh to the place of crucifixion, but is expressly said to have 
been in the place of the erucijivion (jy Céiv tg Témy, drov ioravpwOn, KiToC .. .tyyve 
yw TO pynpeiov, John xix. 41, 42), and as it is very unlikely that a pleasure-garden 
should have been formed at a scene of public executions, we may surmise that by 
the garden in question nothing more is meant than the open court or area com- 
monly excavated in front of a sepuichre and planted with funereal shrubs. When 
Mary Magdalene was by addressed our Lord after His resurrection, she, without 
looking up, supposed him to be the gardener (xnxovpéc, John xx. 15), which 
gives the idea of one who cultivated the garden; but the word, in the original, 
signifies the person who had the watch and ward of the garden, viz., for prevent- 
ing injury to the sepulchre.” 

Mr. Lewin then proceeds in his attempt to identify the present sepulchre 
with that of Joseph of Arimathea. His reasons and arguments must be 
examined in the work itself; but we cannot omit to observe that they entirely 
fail to carry conviction to our minds. We believe the sepulchre to be a modern 
invention, and that the site of the true sepulchre is unknown, and must for ever 
remain so, the innumerable changes in the face of the ground rendering it impos- 


Le _ 
a 


| sible to fix upon any particular tomb as that inwhich our Lord lay, especially oon, 
sidering that both the Pagan and Mohammedan master of Jerusalem have 
co-operated in disfiguring every Christian monument within or near the wally 
This, however, does not deprive Mr. Lewin’s researches of that degree of interest 
which belongs to a work of sacred topography. 








ALFORD’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER.* 


Tovt ce qui n’est pas prose est vers, et tout ce qui n’est pas vers est prose. 
Were any other name on the title-page of this singular volume, we should hay 
suspected it of being the work of some mad but laborious wag, who desired to 
give a practical proof that the definition of the celebrated Maitre de Philosophie 
would not always hold water, but that it was possible to cover page after page 
with words which should present no idea of either prose or verse to the compre. 
hension of any conceivable reader. We desire to speak with all respect of Dean 
Alford ; he is a distinguished member of the most distinguished college in either 
University ; “a ripe and good scholar” as Wolsey himself; and he has shown 
himself a sound theological critic, and an honest, able, and candid writer on those 
subjects which especially concern his sacred-profession; but it is clear tha 
Heaven has denied him the gift of poetry, and we especially lament that he 
should have selected Homer as the field on which to exhibit the unpoeticalness 
of his spirit. That greatest of all poets has generally received but hard treat. 
ment at the hands of English scholars ; iadeed, with the exception of the masterly 
“Introduction to Homer,’ by that most accomplished and tasteful of moderp 
scholars, the lamented H. N. Coleridge, and of Mr. Trollope’s most useful edition 
of the Iliad, we are not acquainted with a single work in our language on his im. 
mortal poems which does either credit to the writer or justice to the bard. Dean 
Alford’s volume is an attempt to render the first twelve books of the Odyssey 
into what he calls hendecasyllabic, or eleven-syllable metre. He gives reasons, 
which to him seem conclusive, why Homer cannot be adequately translated into 
(1) the heroic couplet ; nor (2) blank verse; nor (3) the ballad metre of Chap. 
man; nor (4) the Alexandrine, or twelve-syllable line; nor (5) the hexameter, 
though “ it has certainly every consideration in its favour but one;” and there. 
fore, in part apparently, as being the happy medium between the ten-syllable 
heroic and the twelve-syllable Alexandrine, he has hit upon the “ hendecasyllable, 
or eleven-syllable line,’’ which he describes as “‘ that variety of the ordinary heroic 
blank verse which is so frequently met with in Shakspeare, having a superfluous 
syllable over the terminating iambics.” 

The first thing that strikes us in reading this description of the metre selected 
is, that it is strange that it should not have occurred to the Dean, that intro. 
ducing an irregular line occasionally into a dramatic poem, in order to vary its 
monotony, is a very different thing from composing an entire poem of such 
lines, which is almost inevitably more disagreeably monotonous than even the 
more regular system; the monotony, indeed, he admits, but excuses it on the 
ground that it is “‘ of necessity incident to any metre which shall fulfil the con- 
dition above insisted on’’—that condition being the somewhat singular one that 
“the English metre should be such that line may be rendered for line, and the 
oft recurring epithets and formule retained in their places.” We certainly 
question whether any metre yet invented, or to be invented hereafter, be capable 
of fulfilling such a condition as this; and we much marvel why Dean Alford, if 
dance he would, should have chosen to dance in such self-imposed and wholly 
unnecessary fetters. The whole genius of both languages, in spite of the 
copiousness, the energy, and the variety of both, is yet so utterly different, their 
declension and construction are so entirely at variance, that any attempt to 
render a poem in the one language line for line into the other must prove a 
failure. It is said that Pope originally had the same idea as Dean Alford, but 
that he, on experiment, found it impracticable ; and what he was unable to achieve 
in verse we can hardly imagine the additional syllable of this new metre bringing 
into Dean Alford’s poetical power. The very best translation rarely deserves 
higher praise than that of a successful exercise ; yet so many attempts are being 
made from time to time to translate Homer, that we may be warranted in 
looking upon a translation of the Iliad and Odyssey as a want to be supplied; 
aud we quite agree with our author that the heroic couplet, blank verse, and the 
ballad metre, labour under insurmountable disqualifications, which we consider 
established by the failures of Pope, Cowper, and Chapman. 

In his objection to the hexameter we fully coincide, as, in the words in which 
he expresses it, that “ it is not an English metre, and it never will be?’ Nor is 
anything more incomprehensible to us than that any one making the very slightest 
pretensions to the name of a poet should have ever dreamt of composing verses 
in a language regulated by accent ina metre invented by those who regulated 
it by quantity. Other writers have at times proposed the ‘ Childe Harold” or 
the “Don Juan” stanza; but, though it is hardly possible to fix a limit to the 
capabilities of these metres in the hands of a master like Byron, we greatly 
doubt whether stanzas of such length, or indeed any stanza (all being necessarily 
uniform in length) are suited to the translation of poems like those of Homer 
and Virgil, where the sentences vary so greatly in that respect. If, however; 
Homer must be translated into English, it would seem to us that a clue might be 
found to the most appropriate metre by considering what metre has been adopted 
by the most Homeric poets. 

We hardly expect=to meet with any contradiction when we advance the claim 
of Walter Scott to that title. On the first appearance of “Marmion,” Jeffery 
pronounced the description of Flodden Field to be unequalled since the Iliad. 
Had “Marmion” not been written he might have said the same of the picture 
| of Bannockburn, in the “ Lord of the Isles,” or of the tournament in the « Brida) 
| of Triermain.” In fact, Scott’s spirit and genius were, in many respects, very 
| nearly akin to those_of Homer ; and the resemblance is, perhaps, seen in nothing 








_—_— 


| _* The Odyssey of ey. in English Hendecasyllabic Verse. By Henry Alford, Dean “ 
| Canterbury. Longman 0. 
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more than in their versatility. If we may compare the terrible energy of Mar- 
mion and of Bruce to the mighty prowess of Achilles and Diomede, so may we 
pat by the side of the exquisite tenderness of the scene between Hector and his 
family—as second indeed to it, but second to nothing else,—the touching affec- 
tion of Douglas for Ellen; and compare—even while confessing their inferiority 
—Constance, Edith, and Lady Heron, to Andromache, Helen, and Penelope. A 
metre which was equally suited to war, and love, and to those faithful and pic- 
turesque descriptions of natural beauty in which both poets delight--and in 


which we may, perhaps, fairly give the palm to our own countryman,—would | 
surely be, in a master’s hand, that in which poems like those of Homer might | 


be most faithfully and powerfully reproduced. 

Dean Alford’s own rule of rendering the original “ line for line,’ and “ retaining 
the epithets in their places,” has led him into some strange translations. How, 
in the very first line, he can conceive that “much versed” has the same meaning 


as tokvrporor, or rather any meaning at all, we cannot imagine. Those who | 
endeavour to affix any positive sense to the adjective will probably be of opinion | 


that, amid all his troubles, Ulysses was never so “‘ versed” before.  Versed,” in 
the sense apparently intended by Dean Alford, is not a positive but a relative 
term ; relative, that is, to that in which a man is versed. He may be “ versed” 


in statesmanship, in poetry, &c., but “‘ versed” is not an independent adjective— | 


it is not synonymous with “experienced.” In the very same paragraph the Dean 
wholly mistakes the meaning of his author (v. 7). He tells us—* For they were 
slain amidst their impious daring.” Homer tells us they perished through it; 
in consequence of their mischievous folly; operepyoww aracOaXiyow ddovrTo, 
not in the midst of it; for they had certainly finished eating the oxen of the 
sun who goeth over the world before destruction fell upor them. It is 


hardly worth while to touch on points of verbal criticism; if it were, we might | 


object to “unblamed” as a translation of dyipwy, though fortified by the 
sanction of Eustathius ; it seems rather that the epithet merely implies the rank 
of Agisthus—just as we use “ noble”’ of any peer, without the slightest reference 
to his character—in fact, it would probably be difficult to find any instance 
where aptpwv has any reference to what we call character. It is a far 
more serious matter that the translation before us gives an utterly inadequate 


Alford’s verses read more like the parody of Crabbe in the “Rejected Addresses” 
than a deliberate translation of one of the two finest poems in the world. We 
will give one specimen ;— 


** Next a huge stone he placed against the doorway, 
Fearful in size; not two-and-twenty waggons, 
Four-wheeled and staunch, could stir it from the ground-sill, 
So vast a one he rolled athwart his doorway. 
Then sate and milked his ewes and bleating she-goats, 
Each in his turn, and gave to each her young one. 
Then, when he half the snow-white milk had curdled, 
In wicker-baskets, pressing, he bestowed it ; 
Half he reserved in pails, that it might serve him 
Por drink at meals, and furnish forth his supper.’’—ix. 240. 


and a second, as an illustration of our translator’s position, that the metre 
which he has selected affords especial facilities for the introduction of proper 


names :— 
‘© Mora I saw and Clymene: curst Eriphyle, 
Who sold for measured gold her lord and husband.’’—xi, 326. 


We are unaffectedly sorry to speak thus of a work by a writer of Dean Alford’s 
known ability and deservedly high character; but Homer’s reputation is too 
important a subject to be trifled with, and exactly in proportion to the translator’s 
reputation is the danger that his translation, if left uncondemned, might be 
accepted as a faithful exposition of the author whom it professes to represent ; 
and thus might inflict an incurable wound on the taste of all his readers, and on 
the reputation for judgment of all Homer’s critics and admirers. 








THE SOUTHERN SIDE.* 


Mr. Spence’s book is an acceptable addition to our knowledge of the American 
quarrel. We have had abundance of vituperative manifestoes from both parties. 
We have had now and then a soberly written statement of the Northern view. 
We have had a good many desultory newspaper articles and letters in defence of 
the South, and one very ill-written book on the same side. Still secession 
remains to us more than half a mystery, and we are glad to get a clue to its 
solution in this calm and clearly expressed view of the Southern cause from an 
English standpoint. It contains much with which we disagree; still more that 
we can only accept with qualification; but it undeniably throws new and useful 
light upon the less known side of a very important question. One-sided it cer- 
tainly is; but it is the evidence of a witness for the defence, speaking truth to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, not the declamation of a reckless advocate. 

As to the Constitution late in force in the United States, Mr. Spence has 
nothing to tell us that was unknown to the readers of Mr. Tremenheere’s admir- 
able little manual on that subject, or of M. de Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in 
America.” But he usefully commences his discussion of the causes that led to 
its overthrow, by indicating its special weakness as a Federal Government, bear- 
ing rule over states that once enjoyed the reality, and uever lost the title or the 
sentiment, of independent sovereignty. 

His remarks on the vices which it has assisted to engender in the American 
Character are pertinent enough. The inefficiency of a Federal Power fostered 
lawlessness in those newer states where no well established state authority filled 
the Sovereign place in the ideas of the people; the vast size of the Union, com- 
bined with this inefficiency, and the notorious unworthiness of its recent rulers, 
demoralized the national imagination, and made magnitude in the popular mind 
the measure of national greatness. Perhaps, too, the looseness of the Federal 
He served to weaken the sense of shame which might otherwise have been felt 


* The American Union : its Effect on National Character and Policy; with an Inquiry into 
Lon 10n as a Constitutional Right, and the Causes of the Disruption. By James Spence. 
mdon ; Bentley. 1961, 
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| by the best citizens for the unscrupulous character of the Federal policy ; pro. 
bably it contributed to the selfish indifference to the rights and welfare of the 
citizens of one state shown by those of another, and made a course which benefited 
| Pennsylvania at the expense of the Carolinas appear to a Pennsylvanian not 
selfishness, but patriotism. Besides this, a gradual but rapid lapse into pure 
democracy nourished at once the impatience of all control which seems native to 
the American character, and that contemptuous disregard of the rights of others 
which is natural to all half-educated minds, and which only the deepest and 
strongest habits of reverence for a law which they have not made can repress in 
the bosoms of a numerical majority in possession of legal power. Impatience of 
restraint, and contempt for the rights and wishes of a minority, are qualities 
which wholly unfit a people for Republican self-government, and especially unfit 
them for that kind of rule which has to be exercised where majority and minority 
| are separated from one another by strong distinction of interests and permanent 


_ difference of feeling. In the case of America this democratic temper was aggra- 
_ vated by the ascendancy of the city of New York, containing a population more 
irish than American, and infected by the presence of the offscourings of half the 
' nations of the globe. The American reverence for size, which leads them to 
| mistake a vast territory for a great nation, gives a leadership of which she is 
wholly unworthy to the Empire City. 
| For many years the preponderance of political power, as of wealth and popu- 
| lation, rested with the Southern States. This, by the development of slavery on 
the one hand, and the vast immigration from Europe on the other, was gradu- 
_ ally transferred to the North. In 1850, the North had already a majority in the 
_ Senate, and an overwhelming superiority in the House of Representatives. By 
_ their alliance with the Northern “ Democrats,” by their greater capacity for 
political organization, and by their prestige of past superiority, the Southern 


_ party retained their ascendancy in the Federal Councils for ten years longer. 
_ That was the government of a national majority made up of the whole South, and 


about half the North. Towards the end of that tlme, the rapid growth of the 
Republican party in the, North warned the slave states that the time was 
approaching when a party which had not a single vote in the South would control 
Then secession began to be planned and 
threatened. The Sonth did not intend to be governed from the North for 
Northern purposes by a power entirely Northern. The election of 1860 decided 
the question of ascendancy, and for ever. Every Southern vote in the Electoral 
College was against Mr. Lincoln. Every Northern vote but three was cast for 
him. It was not a party triumph, but asectional victory ; it placed the Federal 
sovereignty entirely in the hands of one section of the Union, to which the other, 
if it remained, must be subject ; and to this position the South was resolved never 
to descend. 
The two sections of the Union had in fact become two distinct nations. 
Slavery had become the foundation of the social and industrial system of the 
one ; it had wholly disappeared from the other, The ruling influence in the 
North was that of the commercial ports and manufacturing districts; the whole 
political and social supremacy at the South belonged to great landed proprietors. 
The Southern States were indeed by law democracies ; in feeling and in practice 
they were highly aristocratic. The Northern States, with similar laws, were 
vure democracies, ultra-democratic in ideas and disposition. The people of either 
section regarded the others almost as foreigners, and hated one another as only 
brothers hate. Under a purely Nogthern dominion, the South expected neither 
favour nor justice. The Yankees would hold them subjectos tanquam suos, viles 
tanyuam alienos. For a long time they had been taxed exorbitantly for the 
protection of the cotton factories of Lowell, and for the profit of the ironmasters 
of Pennsylvania. They expected a still worse and more oppressive tariff, and 
that which owes its name to Mr. Morrill has shown that they were not mistaken. 
Again, they believed that they would be subjected, without redress, to dangerous 
lawless, and exasperating attacks on their most valuable property—their most 
cherished institution. On the subject of slavery they have reason to be anxious, 
and they are naturally sensitive beyond reason. They have been irritated to fury 
by frantic abuse from the Abolitionists. They have been driven to desperation 
by seeing opposition to slavery made the watchword of the Northern Republicans. 
They do not believe that the object of the latter is merely to prevent the extension 
of slavery ; for Kansas is given up to freedom, the other Northern territories are 
practically inaccessible to the slave system; and Arizona and New Mexico are 
already slave territories, though hardly containing any negroes. Reasonably or 
not, they believed the hostility professed by the Republicans to be aggressive. They 
were naturally infuriated at the prospect of an attack, backed by the power of the 
Federal Government, on property and institutions guaranteed to them by the 
Federal Constitution. 

They cannot get rid of slavery if they would ; no scheme for dealing with it has 
yet been suggested which is worthy of a moment’s practical consideration. They 
would not now meddle with it if they could; for the furious abuse of the 
Abolitionists has goaded them into equal extravagance of language and senti- 
ment, and they now speak and think of the worst of human errors as a divine 
institution, a blessing both to the white and to the negro. Again, they dare not 
allow slavery to be touched. First and least, their slaves are worth, on Mr. 
Spence’s calculation, about £125 a head, or £500,000,000 altogether ; a property 
which they cannot afford to sacrifice, and for which they cannot hope to be com- 
pensated. . Secondly—and this is a far weightier consideration—the negroes are 
a highly excitable and unreasoning race ; it would take little to spread discontent 
among the happiest of them, little to stir up the most peaceable to hasty insur- 
rection. A series of local slave-revolts would probably follow any movement 
which spread the idea that “ the government” intended to set them free; and 
slave revolts mean unspeakable horrors enacted before any repressive force can 
be brought to bear—horrors which fathers and brothers would avert at the cost 
of ten years of civil war. And it must not be forgotten that the Republicans 
held a very different language before the election to that adopted when secession 
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threatened to deprive them of the fruits of victory. John Brown, hanged for 
treason when take: red-handed from the murder of a soldier defending the laws 
and property of Virginia and of the Union, was honoured throughout New Eng- 
land as a martyr. A book full of the most rabid abuse of slaveholders—calling 
Southern gentlemen “ bloodhounds,” “ curs,” &c., in every other line, was pub- 
lished to the world with a recommendation signed by all the Republican leaders— 
Mr. Seward included—which entitled it to be treated as the manifesto of the 
Republican party. That book threatened forcible abolition, and refused com- 
pensation, in terms of unparalleled insult and violence. Was not the advent of 
such a party to power sufficient justification for secession ? When eight millions 
of men, inhabiting one territory, are told by the political chief of eighteen 
millions inhabiting a neighbouring territory, that there is between them an 
“« irrepressible conflict,” is it not as well that they should cease to be combined 
under one government ? 

Mr. Spence affirms secession to be “a constitutional right.’” We think other- 
wise; it seems to us a step unlawful, but natural, and perhaps justifiable. 
Similarly, coercion was certainly prospectively denounced by the fathers of the 
Union—by Hamilton and Madison, and the Federalists, as well as by Jefferson 
and his school—and it seems to be clearly unconstitutional ; yet we do not blame 
the North for trying to avert by arms the manifold inconveniences and expenses 
attendant on the creation of a great and unfriendly power on their southern 
frontier. But the legal question has, in face of the accomplished fact, little 
interest. This much, however, we would add to Mr. Spence’s argument. Grant 
that secession was illegal; it is absurd to term the soldiers and statesmen of the 
Sonth “ rebels,”’ in any other than a merely vituperative sense. They are acting 
and fighting under the orders and sanction of that authority which was always 
their immediate Sovereign. The Union, indeed, was their country as regarded 
their army, navy, and foreign relations; it levied customs duties and commanded 
forts within their territories; it even delivered their letters; but it was to the 
State that they felt direct allegiance due. It was the State that had power of 
life and death, that made and repealed the laws under which they lived; it was 
the State from which they expected and received protection for person and pro- 
perty ; under State laws they lived, married, and brought up children. Whatever 
men may say in the heat of conflict, it is simply ridiculous for sober spectators to 
speak of a South Carolinian, fighting under the orders of the governor of South 
Carolina in the Carolinian regiments of the Confederate army, as in any moral 
sense a rebel. F 

Most Englishmen believe, with Mr. Spence, that the conquest of the South is 
simply and utterly impossible. The question of interest for us is, how long a time 
will pass before the Northern people will have reached the same conclusion ? In 
the interim, if they will abstain from lawless aggression on the persons and pro- 
perty of British subjects, and refrain from or repair such wrongs as a great 
power cannot allow to pass unavenged, they may be sure that no sympathy with 
the South, nor resentment for the bravado of Mr. Seward or the ribaldry of the 
New York press, will provoke England to a war in which success would be too 
easy to be glorious, and too profitless to be welcome. 








SIR WILLIAM WALLACE.* 


WE confess that we do not quite understand why this volume was published. 
The original poem by Blind Harry, or Henry the Minstrel, is far from inaccessible ; 
there is a modern abridgment of it in prose, which has gone through almost 
innumerable editions; and we have several lives of Wallace, in which all that 
is valuable in Henry’s story is no doubt incorporated. Moreover, Mr. Watson 
shows an extraordinary want of knowledge of the date of his author, and of the 
character of Henry’s writings. He tells us, in his ‘‘ Prefatory Remarks,’ that, 
“according to Major, in his Scottish history, he was blind from his birth,”’ and 
that, “like Homer, he recited his histories at the houses of the great;’’ and he 
mids, “he is said by Dempster, in his Ecclesiastical Llistory of Scotland, to have 
flourished in 1361, fifty-six years after Wallace's death.” fe beg to inform 
Mr. Watson, that Major says nothing about Homer, but that he does make a 
statement, which he seems to have entirely overlooked ; his words are, “‘ Henry, 
who was blind from his birth, composed the whole book of William Wallace in the 
time of my childhood (mew infantie tempore).”’ Now Major flourished in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and therefore Henry the Minstrel cannot have been older 
than the latter half of the fifteenth century. In fact, contrary to Dempster’s 
statement (who is a writer quite undeserving of credit), Henry the Minstrel is 
supposed to have written his poem about the year 1475, a hundred and seventy, 
instead of sixty-five, years after the death of his hero. This, it will be allowed, 
makes a great difference in the credit to which the statements of a wandering 
minstrel are entitled. 

In fact, the character of Wallace was one of that sort which soon absorbed into 
itself, in popular tradition, all the current stories of the desperate deeds of outlaws 
and adventurers which were afloat in the land, and these were the materials out 
of which Blind Harry, as he is usually called, compiled his history. Some of 
these popular stories were founded on truth, as in all such cases, but a great 
number had no foundation at all, and the stories were no doubt exaggerated and 
embellished. It was the custom with these old minstrels to claim an especial 
authority for their relations, by pretending to have taken them from some extra- 
ordinary record left by one of the actors in them, generally represented as written 
in Latin, and as having been concealed in some dark corner of an old monastery 
or other safe place, until it was now for the first time brought to light. 
Such was the case with Blind Harry. He pretended to have taken his story 
from a narrative of Wallace’s actions written in Latin by the hero's chaplain, 
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John Blair, and another priest who attended him, Thomas Gray, who compiled it | 
| pleasant book, on a most agreeable subject. The “live toys” described are— 








* Sir William Wallace, the Scottish Hero; a Narrative of his Life and Actions, chiefly as 
recorded in the Metrical History of Henry the Minstrel, on the authority of John Biair, Wal- 
lace’s chaplain, and Thomas Gray, priest of Libberton. By the Rev. J. 8. Watson. 8vo 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1561. ; oi 


conjointly, and he adds that it was so admirable a composition that the Bishop 
of Dunkeld intended to present it to the Pope, if he had not died too soon. As wa 
cannot find that anybody ever saw or heard of such a book, we are quite justified 
in believing that Blind Harry’s account of it is as fabulous as many other part, 
of history. 

Such being the character of this history, and considering how often its contentg 
have been published in a popular form, we repeat that we cannot understand the 
interest or utility of this new publication, in what we may perhaps call a more 
pretentious form. The fault we have to find with it is the puerility of the 
subject. Its author might as well have given us a prose abstract of Robin 
Hood's Garland. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Dutch at Home.—Essays from the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” RB 
Alphonse Esquiros, Author of “The English at Home.’ Translated and editeg 
by Lascelles Wraxall. Twovolumes. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 
—The author of this work, M. Esquiros, has justly acquired respect and celebrity 
in this country. The first has been accorded to him because his political integrity 
brought down upon him the persecution of the Bonaparte-Emperor ; and the 
second has been acquired by his proved abilities as an honest, able, and judicious 
writer. The work before us is admirably calculated to sustain his well-earned 
fame. It is an accurate and truthful picture of the Dutch people, and cannot but 
serve to increase the esteem which has long been felt in this country for the 
worthy successors to those brave men who fought so earnestly and so well against 
the Spanish tyrant, Philip II., and the French despot, Louis XIV. We regret 
we cannot afford a larger space to a notice of a work possessed of such startling 
merit. It is very well translated by its English editor, Mr. Wraxall. We recom. 
mend to all wishing to read a pleasant and instructive work, to procure a copy of 
** The Dutch at Home,” by M. Esquiros. 





Leila Marston. A Tale. By Sydney Ellis. London: Saunders, Otley, &Co., 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.—This tale professes to be written by a clergy. 
man, and a very strange person the clergyman has selected as a heroine. Like 
all heroines, Leila Marston is described as being very beautiful, very amiable, and 
very good-hearted ; but she turns out to be a very bad wife, as well as a very ungrate- 
ful woman to the person she had deliberately accepted as a husband. The father 
of the heroine, a country squire, had married, as his second wife, a hawker of 
fish—a low insolent woman. The old father is described as so engrossed by his 
passion for this vulgar creature, that he has maltreated his son, and is on the 
point of forcing his grown-up daughter to become her companion, when Colonel 
St. John—a gentleman fifty years of age—proposes marriage to the young lady, 
saves her from the misery of living with a bad-hearted step-mother, settles a 
large fortune upon her, and becomes a devoted and most affectionate husband. 
The heroine, however, had once met and danced two or three times at a public 
ball with a young baronet, and never again sees him until she is married, and 
then the wife forgets all the ties that bind her to her husband—his unvarying 
kindness to her from her childhood—his unceasing adoration of her as a wife— 
and her love is for a stranger, that it was criminal in her but to think of! The 
fact is, that the heroine is a base, bad woman, and the clergyman who wrote her 
biography should have said so, instead of making a moan over her sinful sorrows, 
and poetizing, as he does, the consequences of her shameful and scandalous pas- 
sion. Neither in the world of fact, nor in the domain of fiction, should there be 
permitted any tampering with the marriage-vow. Our belief is, that the man 
who is in reality disposed to treat it lightly is ‘‘a scoundrel ;” and the woman 
whose whole life and heart are not controlled by its obligation is ‘a wretch;” 
and so novelists, not less than legislators, should always deal with them. 

_ 

The wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo and his Elfin Company, in their journey 
with Little Content through the Enchanted Forest. By Holme Lee, author of 
“‘ Legends from Fairy Land,” &c., with eight illustrations by W. Sharpe. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill—The best part of this book consists in its 
illustrations. The fairy tale commences well, is very prettily told for four chap- 
ters, and then begins a species of prolonged allegory, which is exhaustive and 
wearisome to the last degree. We doubt if any one—young or old—can, by any 
possibility, have the courage to read the first fifty pages of ‘‘ The wonderful Adven- 
tures of Tuflongbo.”” Holme Lee has written some nice little books, and never 
failed until now. This is the first of the Christmas books for the present yea 
we have had to notice, and we have no expectation of meeting with any so utterly 
bad as it is. 








Song Birds, and how to keep them. By E. A. Maling, author of “ In-door 
Plants, and how to grow them,” and “ Flowers and Foliage for In-door Plants;” 
with a frontispiece. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill.—This is 4 
very interesting little book, independent of the main object for which it has bee? 
written—that is, teaching persons how they may best preserve in health the 
feathered songsters of the cage and aviary. The accounts given of the habits o! 
birds, by one who has been a careful and loving observer, are well worth reading. 
To one class of persons—those who have the care of birds—the book is indispe? 
sable; and to all others it affords information and amusement. 





Live Toys; or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By Emm 
Davenport, authoress of “ Jamie’s Questions,” Weak and Wilful,” &c. With 
Illustrations, by Harrison Weir. London: Griffith & Farran (successors to Ne* 
berry & Harris), corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.—* Live Toys” is a v? 


“ Moppy, the White Rabbit ;” ‘The Two Birds, Goldie and Brownie ;” “Po 
Parrots ;”” Neddy, and the Rifle Donkey ;” “ Bunny, the Wild Rabbit ;” “7 
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Jackdaw ;” “ Pilcher, the Hedgehog ;” “‘ Drake, the Retriever ;” “Tawny, the 
Terrier ;” “ Puffer, the Pigeon ;” “The Bat; “The Chough ;” “ The Kittens ;” 
“ Bluebeard, the Shetland Pony ;” and “Joe, the German Dog.” The manner 
and habits of animals and birds are very accurately described, and in a manner 
so familiar and lively as to render the book agreeable to every young person 
who has the opportunity of reading it. 





Said and Done. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill.—A very poor 
performance ; neither well “ said,’’ nor well “ done.” 





Maidenthorpe; or, Interesting Events about the year 1825. By Jeremiah 
Briefless, Esq., of the Outer Temple, Fellow of no Society. London: Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington-street.—The only approach to wit in this work is to be 
found in the title-page. The other parts of the book are below mediocrity. 





Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. Smith & Elder.—Miss Mar- 
tineau’s thoughtful papers are always worth attentive perusal, and in this volume 
we have some of her best writings on the important subject of Household Edu- 
cation. Some very valuable advice is given with reference to the moral and 
intellectual training of the young, and there is so much knowledge and observa- 
tion of human nature disclosed in the book, that we can commend it very cordially, 
even to “children of riper years,” as full of instruction and wisdom. 





The Sunday at Home; a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, 1861. 
London: The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; 164, Piccadilly, 
The Leiswre Hour, 1861. London: Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly.— 
Both these interesting volumes are published by “the Religious Tract Society.” 
It is difficult to determine which of them is the better entitled to public appro- 
bation. Each is carefully written, and each profusely illustrated with well- 
executed engravings. Every family that can afford the trifling expense ought to 
be supplied with both volumes of these truly attractive and instructive works. 








Books REcEIVvVED.—The Assurance of Diseased and Doubtful Lives on a new 
Principle more advantageous and equitable to Policy-holders than the System 
hitherto adopted. By Morrice A. Black, Actuary to the London and Yorkshire 
Assurance Company. With observations on the characteristics of assurable and 
non-assurable Lives, by A. P. Steuart, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Com- 
pany. London: W. 8S. D. Bateman, Wine-office-court, Fleet-street.— Which was 
the Bravest? By L. A. Hall. Illustrated. London: Groombridge & Sons, 
5, Paternoster-row.—The A BC of Thought; Consciousness the Standard of 
Truth; or, Peerings into the Logic of the Future. By the Rev. W. G. Davies. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; and 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh.—A Brief Examination of prevalent Opinions 
on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. By a 
Lay Member of the Church of England. With an Introduction, by Henry 
Bristow Wilson, B.D. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.— 
Tracts for Priests and People. No. VIII. By the Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
No. IX. By J. M. Ludlow and the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden.—Genesis. 
The three first Chapters; and their meanings interpreted through the study of 
the connection of the Jewish symbols with the Egyptian hieroglyphics, accom- 
panied by an explanatory vocabulary, chiefly from Young, Champollion, and 
Bunsen. London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand; Bath: 
Henry T. Jennings.—A Specimen Catalogue of Illustrated Books. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill.—The Family Credit and other Tales. 
By Westland Marston, author of ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,” “A Lady in her 
own Right,” &c. London: Ward & Lock, Fleet-street.—Which wins, Love or 
Money “ By the author of “ Whitefriars,’ &c. London: Ward & Lock, Fleet- 
street.— Lady Lisle. By M. E. Braddon, author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 

Trail of the Serpent,” ‘ Garibaldi, and other poems.” London: Ward & Lock, 
F leet-street.— Sunday. A Poem. London: George Manwaring, 8, King Wil- 
liam-street. Belfast: H. Greer, 31, High-street.—Indian Ratlway, and Indus 
Flotilla Guarantees, examined and found to be delusive ; with extracts from the 
Official Contracts, as published by order of Parliament. Second edition. By James 
Mills. London: Mann, Nephews, 39, Cornhill.—Has Sir Benjamin Brodie spoken 
the truth about Homeopathy and its Practitioners? By J. Harmar Smith, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &. London: H. J. Tressider, 17, Ave-Maria-Lane.—The 
Boys’ Own Library—Wild Sports of the World, Vol. I., No. 8. London: 8. O. 
Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.—Boys’ Own Magazine, December. London: 8. O. 
Beeton, 248, Strand.—Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, December. London: 
° 0. Beeton, 248, Strand.—Garden Management and Rural Economy. London: 
S. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—Beeton’s Book of Home Pets. Parts VI. and VII. 
sadn : 8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient and 
: odern Drama. By B.C. Jones. London: Thomas H. Lacy, 89, Strand.— 
he Old Manor’s Heir. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, 
Hanover-square.—Soon Over; or, the, Vicar of Slowditch. London: Saunders, 
Jtley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


_CAUsEs AND OBJECTS oF THE AMERICAN Civit War.—Colonel H. Fuller, of New 
Hein, for many years editor of the New York Mirror, well known and highly 
" unguished among the respectable journalists and writers of America, with not 
<i of the rowdy either in his political or personal character, will deliver 
; oa dress next Thursday, in St. James’s Hall, on the all important but little 

erstood subject of the Secession of the Southern States. Colonel Fuller is, 


we learn, in favour of peace between the rival nations that once formed the 


“ 


Within the last few days a return has been issued of the cost of printing 
and stationery for the two Houses of Parliament, during the session 1860. For 
the House of Peers the expenses were as follow :—Accounts and papers, £3,283. 
4s. 9d.; bills, £2,356. 0s. 6d.; minutes, £1,570. 158. 11d. ; journals, £914. Os. 5d. ; 
Reports of Select Committees, £1,224, 19s. ; total, £9,349. Os. 7d. For the House 
of Commons: Accounts and papers, £20,376. 5s. 1d.; bills, £5,270. 19s. 8d. ; 
votes, £9,621. 6s. 9d. ; journals, £1,073. 13s. 9d.; Reports of Select Committees, 
£8,727. 4s. 3d.; total, £45,069. 9s. 6d. For both Houses of Parliament: Acts 
of Parliament supplied under the promulgation order, £3,488. 14s. 6d. ; bills for 
the Royal assent, £933. 9s. 3d. ; reports and papers presented by Her Majesty’s 
command, £17,586. 14s. 3d.; total, £22,008. 18s. Thus the total cost for printing 
and stationery during the session was £76,427. 8s.1d. The sum of £17,586. 
14s. 3d. for reports and papers presented by Her Majesty’s command, is thus 
made up: Home Office, £5,816. 15s. 4d. ; Admiralty, £462. 12s. 3d.; Foreign 
Office, £2,023 ; Treasury, £2,185. 5s. 11d.; Irish Government, £4,947. 3s. 3d. ; 
War Department, £80. 6s. 1d.; Board of Trade, £2,890. 10s. 7d.; India Office, 
£78. 12s. 10d. ; Colonial Office, £2,102. 8s. Od. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Alexander Gilchrist. It will not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Gilchrist wrote the excellent life of W. Etty, R.A., and is the 
author of a work now in the press, the “ Life of William Blake,” which we lately 
announced. This posthumous work will, we believe, be superintended by his 
widow. Mr. Gilchrist, from his kindly heart and talents, had made many friends, 
pn now deplore the loss of a clever man of letters at the early age of thirty- 

ve. 

Another work has been found in the library of Corpus Christi College, to add 
to the now long list of books printed by Caxton. It is entitled “‘ Rhetorica Nova, 
fratris Laurentii Gulielmi de Saano,” a work supposed to be among the first 
printed at Cambridge. 


The Rev. Erskine Neale is preparing a new work, called “ Sunsets and Sun- 
shine; or, Varied Aspects of Life.”’ It will contain a copious account of Count 
Louis Batthyani, the late Prime Minister of Hungary, and will also include 
sketches of Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond; the young Duke of Dorset; 
William Huskisson ; Colonel Willoughby Moore, of the Europa; the Dowager 
Marchioness of Salisbury ; Basevi, the architect ; Daniel Webster, the American 
= ; and celebrities whose careers afford matter of interest to the genéral 

er, 

The seventh volume of the Rev. C. Merivale’s “ History of the Romans under 
the Empire,” is nearly ready. This volume completes the work to the death of 
M. Aurelius, the point at which the narrative of Gibbon commences. 

Messrs. Dean and Son, publishers, par excellence, for the young, have prepared 
for the approaching Christmas season a few new works appropriate for the 
young. Among them may be mentioned the popular performance of the 
**Galanti Show,” being an exact imitation, transparency and all, of that amusing 
exhibition, which has ever delighted a select and intelligent audience at the 
corner of the street on a winter evening. Also the dissolving ‘‘ Pantomimic 
Scenes.’’ Here again are exhibited those funny old gentlemen, the Clown and 
Pantaloon, from the time they stole the policeman’s head, to the hour of their 
letting the cat and dog out of the bag, and the various other scenes which always 
delight the young, and even the old. 

Messrs. Saunders and Otley have in the press a work which promises great 
interest. ‘A selection from the unpublished correspondence of Madame de 
Stael and the Grand Duchess Louise of Saxe Weimar, from 1800 to 1817.” The 
work will contain a letter to Bonaparte, First Consul, and another to Napoleon, 
Emperor. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale has also a work in the press with the same firm, in four 
volumes, on “ The History of the Catholic Church from the day of Pentecost to 
the Present Time.” 

At a meeting lately held at the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. R. T. Prichett 
exhibited a “ Book of Offices,” dated 1610, with the autograph of Henry Savile, 
Provost of Eton. The binding seemed to indicate that the manuscript had yet 
earlier been royal property. The peculiar interest of this MS. lies in the fact 
that, along with the fees, the names of the holders of offices are in many cases 
annexed ; so that a Court Guide of the period is supplied. Among the names 
appear Francis Bacon and Matthew Hale. 

In anticipation of the wants of the vast community at the approaching 
Christian and festive period of the year, Mr. Hotten has issued a new edition of 
his standard work on “ Confectionary,” being a practical guide to do everything 
right and proper, on that most important subject, the dinner table. Mr. W. Jeans 
is the author, and the name of the chief confectioner of the celebrated house of 
Gunter is a sufficient guarantee of the usefulness of the book. 

We hear that Mr. Manwaring has in the press a translation of Dr. Dollinger’s 
“ History of the Papacy and Papal Church.” 

In a sale which takes place at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, on the 19th of 
December, will be found a highly important and singularly curious volume, from 
the ancient Scriptorium of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, with the following note on 
the fly-leaf :—“ Liber Mon. Beate2 Mariw Eboracensis attinens fratri Willelmo 
Covyrdaile, ex dono fratris Walteri Hothome, ambobus ejusdem Cenobii accolis 
ac concenobitis.”” The first piece is a very curious poem, of which no account 
can be found. The second is the well-known work of Richard de Bury, and the 
earliest treatise on the study of Bibliography (or the love of books), by an 
English writer. The third is an early and curious treatise in verse and prose, 
written by an author whose works are well known. The fourth is written by an 
author of whom no mention can be found. The fifth is curious, but no author's 
name is attached. The sixth and seventh are probably by the same pen, viz. : 
that of Walter Hotham, and appear to be entirely unknown; the latter being 
a metrica! abridgment in Latin of all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
(excepting the psalms), the Book of the Apocalypse, or Revelation, in two metres. 
The author was a monk of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, as appears by the preceding 
inscription, and presented the volume to “ Willelm Covyrdaile,” a fellow monk of 
the same Abbey. Nothing being known of the parentage of Miles Coverdale, 
the first translator of the bible into English, but that he was born in Yorkshire, 
this notice of William may probably lead to some discovery in removing the 
obscurity of his biography, while the name of Walter Hotham, hitherto unknown, 
may now be added for the first time to the list of early English Latin Poets. 

It is said that the life of the late celebrated Father Lacordaire will be repro- 








bt States, and is of opinion that the seeds of disunion were sown at the 
“ied foundation of the Republic—and even as early as the settlement of South | 
ae by the Cavaliers of England—and that of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
in thes the Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers. He has been for nearly three months 
: the South, since the outbreak of hostilities, and has but recently arrived in | 
Mo from New Orleans. His address, we are informed, will not be an argu- | 
and it but a statement of facts of high social, political, and commercial interest ; | 
‘tis anticipated that not only a large, but influential audience will be present | 


“cn occasion. Colonel Fuller is known as the author of the celebrated letters 
&%™ Belle Brittan.” 


duced by Count de Montalembert, in the Correspondant. The next number of 
that Review will also contain the continuation of the “ Muses d’ Etat,’’ by M. 
de Laprade. 

Berlin has lately lost two of its distinguished men ; Professor Wilhelm 
Hensel, painter to the Court, and the brother-in-law of the late Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy ; the other the well-known Dr. Theodor Mundt, poet, novel writer, 
and critic. 

George Sand—the lively lady disguised under a male name—has written a new 
romance, entitled “The Family of Germandre. The Siecle tells strange news 
about this new romance, namely, that “ it is perfectly pure and—moral !” 
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Recent political events attach additional importance to two able works lately 
published in Paris. The first is entitled “Rights and Daties of Neutrals in a 
Maritime War.” the second, “‘ History of the Origin, Progress, and Variations in 


Maritime Laws.” 


The works of M. the Count de Montalembert are now completed. They are, 
exelasive of “The Monks of the West,” comprised in eight volumes. _ 
The first article in the Revue Germanique of December is “ Prussian Consti- 


tutionalism.”’ 


The writer must have been sadly in want of a subject, when he 


chose as a theme a thing that has been often talked about and never yet seen, 


viz., “ Constitutionalism” in Prussia. 


Some dramatic scenes, bearing the name of “ Cwsar,’’ have been published at 
Paris. Their author, M. Ampétre, describes the present ruler of France under 
the character of the Great Dictator, who first attracted the attention of the army 
by restoring the trophies of his kinsman, the fallen tyrant Marius. 

“The Physiology of Thought” is the title of a book, which a M. Lelut has 
composed for the entertainment of the lively people of Paris daring the Christmas 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Faou DECEMBER 6ru To DECEMBER 12t1a. 
| Magnet Stories. 12mo.cloth, Vol. III. 2s, 6d, 


holidays ! 

Aytown (W.E.). Norman Sinclair. 3 vols. 
post vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Blackwood. 

Butler (H.M.). Sermons at Harrow School. 


8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. Macmillan. 
Bradley (T.). Elements of Drawing. Oblong 
folio. 16s. Chapman & Hall. ' 
Baillie (Rev.J.). Rivers in the Desert. Fourth 
edition. Small crown Svo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. 
Bremer (F.). Travels in the Holy Land. 
2 vols, post Svo. cloth. £1, 1s, Hurst & 
Blackett. 
Ballantyne (R. M.). The Gorilla Hunters. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. ,5s, Nelson. 
B Shadows: New edition. 
Seeley 


Bridges. 119th Psalm. New edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5s, Seeley. 

Brock. Home Memories. 
Beeley. 

Bede (C.). The Curate of Cranston. Post 


12mo,. 5s. 


New edition. 5s. 


8vo. cloth. 10s,6d. Saunders & Otley. 
Bucknell (J. C.). Manual of Psychological 
Medicine. Second edition. 15s. Churchill. 


Burney (Miss). Evelina. l6mo, cloth. 3s. 
rrison. 

Blackburn (Mrs.). Birds Drawn from Nature. 

Folio boards. 10s. 6d. Edmonstone & 


Douglas. 
Brightwell (G. L.). 
Scenes of Travel. 


Romantic In: idents and 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Nelson. 


EN 


Buckle (H. T.). History of Civilization in | 
England, svo. cloth. Vol. I. Third | 
edition. £1. 1s. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 


Cleveland (C.D.). A Compendium of Clas- 
sical Literature, comprising choice Extracts 
from the best Greek and Roman Writers. 
8vo, half-bound. 9s. Triibner. 

A Compendium of American Litera- 
ture, siteneed with Biographical Sketches 
of the Authors. Ilustrated. Crown mo- 
rocco extra. £2.2s. Triibner. 

Copeley. Cottage Cookery. Twelfth edition. 
18mo. cloth. 1s. Groombridge. 
Challoner. Astronomical Discourses. 

sewed. ls. McPhun. 

Cutts (Rev. E. L.). The Villa of Claudius. 
12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Cullingworth (J.). Guide to the Colony of 
Port Natal. 12mo. boards. 5s. Simpkin. 

Couch (Jonathan). A History of the Fishes 
of the British Islands. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 
cloth. 178. Groombridge. 

Calendary State Papers. Foreign 
1553-1558. Royal Svo. cloth, 15s, 
man. 

Choice Poems and Lyrics. 
6s. Whittaker. 





l2mo. 


Series, 
Long- 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


Dasent’s Selections from Norse Tales. Crown | 


8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Dixon (Edward). 


Edmonstone & Douglas. 
The Piano Primer. £1. 1s. 


Hogg & Sons. 

Double Acrostics. By Various Authors. 
Cloth, gilt. 2s.6d. Hogg & Sons. 

Eliot (George). Silas Marner. New edition. 
lvol. 6s. Blackwood. 

Ellis (Harriet). Toils and Triumphs. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Seeley. 

Eadie (Dr.). The Classified Bible. 8s. 6d. 


Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 
Examination of the Principles of Scoto- 
se a Philosophy. 5s. 


Floyd (Robert). The Crumbs for Ghickens 
g Book. Square lémo. sewed, 2s. 
Longman. 

Fulcher (E.). 
of Enigmas, Xc. 
& Sons. 

Flower Stories and their Lessons. 
cloth. 2s. Nelson. 

Gregson (R. E. H.) Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of, Third edition. Post S8vo. 
cloth. 7s.6d. Longman. 

Guthrie. New Stories of the Covenanters. 
12mo. cloth. 2s.6d. MePhun. 

Goldsmith (G.). The Doctrine and Practice 
of Equity. 16s. Butterworth. 

Green (W.A.). A Grammar of the Hebrew 


Riddles in Rhyme and Book 
Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. Hogg 


Feap. Ssvo. 


Language. 8vo. cloth. I4s. Triibner. 
Hampden (John). Church of England 
Reformation or Ruin? Fcap. sewed, 1s. 


H. J. Tresidder. 


| The — Christian Doctrine. 


The Seven Little Sisters. 
Chapman & | 
| The British Controversialist. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| Tracts for Priests. 


Herbert's Poems. 32mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. (Bell 
and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.) Bell & 
Daldy. 

Hoffman (franz). Rich and Poor. 15mo. 
cloth. Is. Ward & Co. 

Inett’s Manual of Private and Domestic | 


Prayer, with Meditations for Every Day in 
the Week. Selected from the Works of the 
Rev. John Ineit, D.D. By Rev. Henry 
Grylls. 1smo. cloth. 2s. 6d. H. J. Tresidder. 

Kirby (Mary and Elizabeth). Things in the 
Forest. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Nelson. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 32mo. cloth. 2s. 
(Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes) Bell & 
Daldy. 





Paradise Regained. 32mo. cloth. 3s. 


- & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.) Bell & 
‘ 7. 


j 


Groombridge. 

Medhurst (Mrs.). Garden Fables. ITlus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Ministry of Life. New Edition. 5s. Seeley. 

Madame Récamier. By Madame M, Post 
8vo. cloth. 9s. Cha & Hall. 

My Neighbour’s Shoes, By A.O. L. E. 2s. 
Nelson. 

Newman (F. W.). The Soul. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. Manwaring. 

Nightingale (Miss). Notes 

my 8vo. cloth. 6s. Harrison. 

(Edipus on the Sphinx of the Nineteenth 
Century. 8vo.cloth. 10s.6d. Manwaring. 

Prince (J. C.). Miscellaneous Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d, Simpkin. 

ee News Almanack, 1862, Is. 


r. 

Reputte (Dante). The Early Italian Poets, 
from D’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri. Svo. 
cloth, 12s. Smith & Elder. 

Richardson (Dr. B. W.). Clinical Essays, 
8vo. cloth. 6s.6d, Churchill. 
Religion in Earnest. New edition, 

2s. Hamilton. 
Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. Second 


on Nursing. 


Limp. 


edition. Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d, Mac- 
millan. 

Reed (A.). Charges and Sermons on Special 
Occasions. 10s. 6d. Ward & Co. 


Rogers (Mary Eliza). Domestic Life in 
alestine. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Bell & Daldy. 

Shipley (Rev. Orley). Daily Meditations for 
the ons, 28. Masters. 

Scripture Lessons for the Unlearned, Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 9s. J. & C. Mozley. 

Scenes and Stories Little Known. 12mo, cloth. 
ls, 6d. Whittaker. 
Simpson (Rev. A. A.). 
phical Sketches of Leaders. 

cloth. 5s. Nelson. 

Smith (Alexander).° Edwin of Deira. Second 
edition. Feap. cloth. 5s. Macmillan. 
Smith (J. Harmar). Has Sir Benjamin Brodie 
Spoken the Truth about Homeopathy? 
Crown 8vo, sewed. 4d. H. J. Tresidder. 


Pioneers: Biogra- 
Post 8vo. 


Stereoscopic Views in Palestine. £1. 1s, 
Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 
The Shepherd of Bethlehem, By A. L. O. E. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. Nelson. 

The Field of Life. 3 vols. Post Svo. cloth. 
£1. 11s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Ballads, 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Bell & Daldy. 

The Interpreter for 1861. Vol. II. 8vo. cloth. 
3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

12mo, cloth. 


By Marksman. Third edi- 
Feap. 8vo. half-bound. 5s. Long- 


3s. 6d, Whittaker. 
The Dead-Shot. 
tion. 


man. 
The Pathway of Promise. 32mo. morocco. 
New edition. 3s.6d. Hamilton. 
The Christian Commonwealth. 12mo. cloth. 
2s.6d. Hamilton. 
ls. 6d. Nelson. 
ls.6d. Houlston. 


Vol. TI, 1861. 

The Christian Treasury, 1861. Royal 8yo. 
cloth. 6s.6d. Groombridge. 

The Ore Seekers. A Tale of the Hartz. By 

A.8. M. Small 4to. cloth. 15s. Griffin, 


Bohn, & Co. 

The Homilist, Vol. III. New series. 
8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Ward & Co. 

The Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching. 
Vol. I. Demy Svo. cloth. 1s. 6d. J.& C. 
Mozley. 

The Magazine for the Young. Vol. for 1861. 
18mo. half bound. 2s. 6d. J. & C. Mozley. 


The Lamp of Love—1861. 
3s.6d. Houlston,. 


Post 


The Monthly Packet. Vol. XXII. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 4s. J. & C. Mozley. 
The Penny Post, 1861. Svo. ls. 6d. J. H. 


& J. Parker. 

The Teacher's Offering, 1361. 
ls. 6d. Ward & Co. 

The Musical Student's Manual. 
28. Groombridge. 

Trollope (A.). Orley Farm. Vol. I. 8vo. 
cloth. lis. Chapman & Hall. 

No. X. 1s. Macmillan. 

Thomas (W. Mov). When the Snow Falls. 
New edition. Crown S8vo. cloth. 5s. Low 
& Sons. 

Vacher. Pocket Digest of Stam 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Simpkin. 

Wharton (Henry). Enquiry into the Valida- 
tion of the British Claim to the Right of 
Visitation and Search of American Vessels 


18mo. cloth. 


12mo. sewed. 


Duties. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowrpay. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 P.M. 


TvEspDaY. 
ETHNOLOGICAL — 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Osteology ang 
Dentition of the Andaman Islanders.” By Professor Owen. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. (Anniversary ) 
Annual General Meeting. y : 
STATISTICAL—“ On the Vital Statistics of Sweden.” By Frederick Hendricks, Esq. 


WEDNESDAY. 


GEOLOGICAL—Barlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘* On the Carboniferous Limestone of Par. 
low and Oreton, Clee Hills, Shropshire.’”” By Professor Morris, V.P.G.S., and Mr, George 
E. Roberts, 2. “ On some Fossil Plants, showing Structure, from the Lower Coal-meagures 
of Lancashire. By E. W. Binney, . F.R.S., F.G.S. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. ‘‘ On the Improvements and Progress 
in Dyemg and Calico-printing since 1851. By F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 


THURSDAY. 
ROYAL—Burlington House, 8 P.M. ; 
CHEMICAL—Barlington House, 8 p.a., papers to be read :—‘‘ On the simultaneous variations 
of hippuric and uric acids in healthy human urine.”’ By Dr. Bence Jones. ‘‘ On the solu. 
bility of sulphate of lead in nitric and hydro-chloric acids.” By Mr. G. F. Rodwell. 
LINN Z2AN—Burlington House, 8 p.m. 1. ‘* On Welwitschia mirabiles.’” By Dr. Hooker, 
2. ‘* On Inocarpus.” By Mr. Bentham. 3. ‘‘On Hamamelidex.” By Prof. Oliver, 
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In course of preparation, and will be shortly published, 


A HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENT 
“THE LONDON REVIEW,” 


CONTAINING 
LITHOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES, 
PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE NEW AND REMARKABLE 


THEORY OF LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
By Mr. THOMAS ROSE, of Glasgow. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN.—The SEVENTH of a short series 

of TIGHT ROPE PERFORMANCES, by this most talented Gymnast, will be given on 

MONDAY, at a Quarter to Three o’Clock, and will be continued daily during the week, with a 

change of performance each day. A platform has been specially erected in front of the Handel 
Orchestra, from which these extraordinary feats are exhibited. 

This Entertainment, although entirely different to M. Blondin’s high rope performances, which 
caused so great a sensation during the summer months, is none the less astounding, and has 
been described by the entire metropolitan press as “‘ THE CLEVEREST AND MOST AGREE. 
ABLE PERFORMANCE EVER SEEN.” 

Admission, One Shilling ; Children and Schools, Half-price. Saturday, Half-a-Crown, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ANNUAL BAZAAR and GREAT CHRIST- 


MAS FAIR—Now open, with a most extensive and varied assortment of USEFUL and 
FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES.—Great Prepara- 

tions are being made for the GRAND CRYSTAL PALACE CHRISTMAS ENTER. 

TAINMENT, for which an immense stage, with appropriate scenery, fittings, and mechanical 
effects, is in course of construction. Full particulars will be duly announced, 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, give 
their‘. POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (eave t Saturday), at 
Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, 
and Wood’s, 201, Regent-street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, ‘‘ Mamma 
wen’t bring me out), Mr. JOHN PARRY will relate musically the vicissitudes of 4 
‘COLLEEN BAWN.” 

















OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and MrT W. HARRISON. 
BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS.—THE NEW GRAND OPERA, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘¢ Mr. Balfe has surpassed himself.”’"—Spectator. 

*« Its success, we are convinced, will be permanent, for it has all the qu=lities to which its 
author owes his reputation.”’—JIllustrated London News. 

‘* In our opinion it is by many degrees Balfe’s best opera.’””"—Sunday Times. : 

“* Mr. Balfe has risen to the highest in producing one of the most brilliant and sparkling 
works that have ever lent and charm to the on Operatic Stage.” — Era. ; 

‘*The new Romantic Opera, ‘The Puritan’s Daughter,’ is, we believe, destined to achiev? 
a brilliant success.’—Lloyd’s. 

‘* We have pleasure in recording its complete success,’”’—Bell’s Life. 

‘* Among Balfe’s many productions this Opera is one of the best, if not the very best.’’—Pres. 

‘*We have great — in recording the unequivocal success of Mr. Balfe’s new Oper’, 

£ 








‘The Puritan’s Daughter.’ ’’—I//ustrated News of the World. 

«© We may fairly congratulate the Management upon haying obtained a genuine and deserved 
success,”’— News of the World. ° 

‘* Mr, Balfe himself never achieved a greater success.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


On Monday, December 16th, and every evening during the week, the entirely new and 
original grand romantic Opera, in three acts, by M. W. Balfe (the Libretto by J. ': 


Bridgeman), entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 





suspected to be engaged in the African | 


Slave Trade. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Tribner. 

Walker (J. B.). The Philosophy of Divine 

Operation. Crown 8yo. cloth. 4s. Walker 
Co. 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan e, Messrs. Santley, Henry Corri, George-Honey, 4. > 
Albyn, Patey, C. Lyall, Wallworth, T. Distin, E. Dussek, and W. Harrison.—Conducin 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. The Overture will commence at Seven. To conclude with TH 
TOY MAKER. 

On Boxing Night, December 26th, will be produced (written expressly by J. M. Morton) ¢ 
Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. In the Transformation Scene will be presen 
New and Patented Effects, by Mr. WILLIAM CALLCOTT, never before attempted on 
Stage. , 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4. 4s.; Dress Circle, 58.; Upper Boxes, + 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Box-office open daily from i: 
till Five. No charge for booking. Stage-Manager, Mr. W. West. Acting-Manager, * 
Epwarp Murray. 


7 ee ces ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Iast week of LORD 
DUNDREARY, and OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, in which Mr. SOTHERN is oe 

with roars of laugh*r, and nightly encored in ‘‘ Brother Sam’s”’ letter.—MONDAY, Deo. 
16, and during the week, O AMERICAN COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, 
SO REY Mrs. Charles Young, &c. With MY AUNT’S ADVICE. Mr. oat 
FAMILY JARS, &e.—THURSDAY, in addition and by desire, GRIMSHAW, BAGS nell 

, and BRADSHAW. Mr. Buckstone.—-MONDAY, December 23, Mr. SOTHERN’S Be 

| and last night of his engagement. 
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TUNE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1961-2. 


—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
jictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
\y Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 

ofthe day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Pros es on lication. Agents 
wanted in the’ provinces.—J.T. JERRAR Fine Art Gallery, 
163, FencLurch-street, E.C, 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W. 

One eighth of the entire mortality of the country ensues 
from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 
number of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 
Charity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, want, 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 
away be cruel; to keep ali the ounls pen money is 
required. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Birchin-lane; also by 
the other leading Bankers; and at the Hospital. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 








—— 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NINTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, and the THIRTY- 
SEVENTH QUARTERLY MEERTING, of the Shareholders 
of the CONSERVATIVE BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY, 
enrolled under 6 & 7 Wm. 4, c. 32, will be continued by adjourn- 
ment, Viscount RANELAGH, the Chairman of the said meet- 
ing, to take the Chair, on WEDNESDAY, the 18th instant, at 
EXETER HALL, at THREE of the clock, p.m., to receive the 
Annual Report of the Exeeutive Committee, and the audited 
statement of accounts, for the year ending 30th September, 
1861, and for general purposes. Pursuant to Rule 22, the fol- 
lowing members of the Board will retire by rotation, but are 
eligible for re-election, and will present themselves for re- 
election accordingly: —The Earl of Bective, M.P.; Viscount 
Ingestre, M.P.; the Hon. Robert Bourke, Sir Laurence Palk, 
Bart., M.P.; and Newnham Winstanley, Esq. No member 
will be entitled to attend unless the pass-book be produced, 
under Rule 48. 
By order of the Board, 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium, 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

ProspectvsEs and Forms on application to the Hzap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DrREctTors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Hea., QC. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium, 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously, 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement inlife may create. By the payment of 
4 slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Ace ‘unt, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be ieecseea, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 
on Proposals for the Assurance of bos 1,033 were made to the 
/iuce during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
ured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
rr me of the Office on the 31st December last had reached 

16,562. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

. The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 

Ow that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
sTadually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 = 5g) gg~S «22,086 9 1 
1860 4, 4, 18,557 0 6 


“Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Fands of the 
rH sys. during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
= fe character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 

»a. Jor claims consequent on the Death of Members. 
te Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
of Bc tors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 

« “*Hament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

As the close of the present year will bring us tothe period 


prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view tothe | 


— of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
Or intere rer of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
aeenend ns “ in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
wider th west successful year of the Company’s existence, 
"der that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


@dranced,”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCLATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... 70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 











HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCTETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rates, 
for officials in or under the several Government Departments, 
and for Paymasters of the Army, Navy, and Militia. 
Life Assurances in connection with guarantee granted on 
advantageous terms to the Assured. 
Forms of and every information to be obtained at 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE.—9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 











EDINBURGH, 
Is NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE LN 
THE WORLD. 


I.—BONUS SYSTEM. 

THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 
1859, yielded Additions on the Sum Assured of from £1 12s. 6d. 
on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. per Cent. per Annum 
on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an average, to 
from £50 per Cent. to £107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums 
paid, and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever declared by 
any Insurance Company. 

II.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE 
ON DEMAND. 

Casn Vatve is allowed at any time from the issue of a 
Policy on a strictly equitable scale, by which neither retiring 
nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense of the 


other, 
IIl.—FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
InvEsTED Funps, £3,700,000; ANNUAL Ruvenvur, £130,000, 


LOCAL AGENTS, 


Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, Islington-green. 


Robertson and White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Proposals lodzed at the Head Office, or with any of the 
Agents, before 3lst December, will secure participation in the 
above advantages, and also One Bonus more than proposals of 


later date. 
HUGH McKEAN, Central Agent. 


London, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 
Nov., 1861. 





= COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OrFricEs—34, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Capital, £2,500,000, 





' 
* 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), 
Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vice- 
Chaiman. 


Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. (J. and J. Coleman), 

Charles Curling, Esq.(Charles Curling & Co.), 

Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, & Co.). 

Henry Ghinn, Esq. - of Victoria), 39, Euston-square. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher), 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son), 
George'Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co.). 

Frederick William Harvie, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons & Crosfield), 

David Hart, Esq. (Lemon, Hart, & Son). 

Francis Hicks, Sos. (Thomas & Francis Hicks). 

John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, & Co.). 

John Humphery, jun., Esq. Season | & Son). 

Moss Joshua, ec, (Joshua, Brothers, & Co.). 

William Leask, “i” Eastcheap. 

William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, & Smith). 

Andrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk & Co.). 

John Robert Thomson, jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson & Co.). 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills & Underwood). 

John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones & Co.). 


ManaGer—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
Banxers— The London and County Bank, 


Soxticitors—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, Mincing- 
lane. 


The Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 
surance on all descriptions of property. 

Without being fettered by any combination with other offices 
this Company’s tariff for MERCANTILE BUSINESS has 
been adjusted on the principle of classification, charging a 
premium proportionate to the risk. 

A commission will be allowed to solicitors and agents. 

Forms of proposal and all information can be obtained at 
the temporary offices of the Company, 34, Gracechurch-street, 


Leaseholds, let at £249 a year, and a Ground Rent of £55 63. 


a year. 

TR. JAMES SCOTT WILL SELL BY 
N AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 18, at TWELVE, in Six Lots, by order of the 
Executors of Samuel Brown Jackson, Esq., deceased, a capital 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, part held direct from the Duke of 
Portland, including No. 23, Castle-street East, Regent-street, let 
on lease at £60 a year; No. 73, Great Portland-street, let on 
lease at £75 a year; @ building at the rear of No. 67, Great 
Portland-street, and adjoining the Portland Bazaar, let on 
lease at £30 a year; No. 49, Shouldham-street, Bryanston- 
square, let on lease at £34 a year; and No. 10, New North- 
street, Red Lion-square, let at £50 a year; also a Leasebold 
Ground Rent of £55 6s., well secured upon the “ British Oak” 
and eighteen other houses in Grove-lane, Stamford-hill. The 
properties may be viewed by leave of the respective tenants. 

Particulars may be obtained at Garraway’s ; of FREDERICK 
SMITH, Esq., 19, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. ; and of Mr. 
JAMES SCOTT, Auctioneer, 2, Warwick-street, Regent- 








| street, W 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAII- 

WAY (New York Division).—COUPONS due ist 

of January next, will be PAID in LONDON at the Bank 

of London, or in NEW YORK, at the Banking House of 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, and Co. 


No. 10, New Cannon-street, Dec, 6. 1861. 


K ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
. CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. ‘ 

FLRST and SECOND CLASS RETURN TICKETS, Ordi- 
nary and Express, taken on TUESDAY, 24th December, and 
intervening days, will be available for the RETURN JOURNEY 
on any = - Ae and including TUESDAY, the 31st. 

_On CHRISTMAS DAY the Trains will ran the same as on 
Gondage, and SPECIAL TRAINS will, in addition, be run 8s 
ollows : 

From Cambridge to Norwich, Bury, Peterborough, Wis- 
beach, Lynn, and intermediate Stations, in connection with the 
6.45 a.m. Down Train ex London, due in Cambridge at 9.40 
a.m., and from the same Stations to Cambridge, im connection 
with the Up Train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 a.m. 

From Ipswich to Framlingham, Aldborough, Lowestoft, Yar- 
mouth, and intermediate Stations, in connection with the 7.10 
a.m. Down Parliamentary Train ex London, due in Ipswich at 
10.50 a.m, 

Morning and Evening Trains will also be ran on the Hadleigh 
Braneh, in connection with the Main Line Trains. 

By order, 
London, December Ist, 1861. J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
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RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHTRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 





—— — 








LLUMINATION.- Boxes of Colours and 
Materials ; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


-_— ——— 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 

Book or Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on applica- 

tion, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT 16, GROSVENOR.- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed, 


PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water, 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s, 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude, 


4 FETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umpretias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Waretmr & 
Wi.son Sswinc Macuine Company. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON, 

Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


J” Ne daeete CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
i 250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF, 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 














cash, 
250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 
ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUED, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, be me Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 








AGENTS IN Gaeat Britain :— 


Hudderstield—Mr.H .Greaves. 
Hull—Messrs. A. L, Fleming 


Aberdeen—Mr. James FF. 


Wood. 


Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr, 8. & Co, 
G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. Weat- 
wood. 


Belfast—Mr,. W. T. Matier, | 
C.E. Leicester— Mr, Benj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam | seme weed Mr. J. MeInnes. 
Dixon. | Manchester—Mesers. Morris 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton, 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N, 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. | Cathrall. 
Dundee— Mr. R. J. Niven. a Mr. G. OD. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. | Hughes. 
Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
son, Lydney. Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr, T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 
Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 


and Son. 

Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker. 

Cheesman. 
For8iecy :— 


Holland—-Mr. Joseph Cour- 
lander, the H e. 
South Russia “ir, William 
Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
' South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
bister, Adelaide, 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, PBros., 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. 
Belzium — Messrs. sreuls, 

Bros., Antwerp. 
Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, 
(reorgetown, 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO BVBRY PURCHASER. 
a." oe — as will oe, 
ell, Bi or Stitch with great idity ; is t 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact tnd elegant in 
ign, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

ufacturers of Foor's Parzext Umepretia Stanp. A 
tasteful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 
Umbrella. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before a deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
ee as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of demgn, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31.158. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
6l. 128.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 38. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 11. 8s. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s, 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8., BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclukively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stuck of each is 
at once the lar , newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 88. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
PR IN TIED cnithnssiasctnuibucecseceebeshootae 4e. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—tThe most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
126. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. 
r dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
. to 27s. per, dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 4s. to 508.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 58.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. r dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers, 


ILLIAM S§S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Brushes, Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry'’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


—_— 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


EstaBiisuep A.D. 1700, 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handiles...... 33s. 25s. Ils. 
Medium ,, 04. waxeas 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good ” ins? inne 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d. 
DEANE’S—Electro- Plated Spoons and Forks— 
- memetiell Table, Dessert. Tea, 
8 Ing ...... 40s, 30s. 8s. 
Forks +4 , on . scans a 29s, = 
poons—2nd quality ...... 338. 248. 14s, 6d. 
orks a ‘in mi 238. a 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s8., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

ae Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 638., Sis. 

DEAN EF’ 8— Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 68. 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E'S— Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—lIron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 

‘ with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See IJustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANE'S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEAN E’S8—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 


ALHAMBRA, TUSCAN, GRECIAN, EGYPTIAN; 
ALSO, 


FLORAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB), 
Agents for Tyés Registered Hyacinth Glasses, ornamented in the highest style of Art,as above described. 
These Glasses are the most artistically executed Vases for the cultivation of the Hyacinth ever offered for 

sale; they also form the most elegant style of Vase for Cut Flowers. 
Plain, 4s. 6d. per dozen to 2s. 6d. each ; ornamented, 1s. each to 21s. per pair. 
A DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
The “ Victoria,” ‘‘ Eugenie,” and “ Imperial” sets, including Hyacinth Roots, and supports, 21s. per 
set; the “Empress” and “ Nonpareil” do., do., 25s. These sets consist of a Triple Hyacinth Glass, and 
two No. 1 Hyacinth Glasses; they are ornamented in various styles, and, as Drawing-room Ornamenis, 
cannot be surpassed in artistic beauty or elegance of design. 
“THE FLORAL GUIDE,” 4th Edition, now ready, 
And may be had free and post paid on application. 

THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS SENT CARRIAGE PAID. 
Collection ‘ Q.” for Conservatory and Sitting-room , Collection “R.” ‘for the Ornamentation of the 





Decoration, 21s. Flower Garden. 
20 Splendid Named Hyacinths in 20 varieties. 30 Assorted Hyacinths. 
AO pe »  Lulips » 20 2 100 9 Narcissus. 
100 9 -. Crocus ,, 10 a 100 99 Tulips. 
10 » Ixias. 100 - Crocus. 
2 »» Japan Lilies in 2 varieties. 100 - Snowdrops. 
10 »» Anomatheca cruenta. 8 - Lilies. ‘ 
6 2 29 Polyanthus narcissus. 12 a Gladioli. 
50 - Ranunculus. 
25 99 Anemones. 





HALF COLLECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Criaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107, REGENT STREET, 


TuREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 











CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S 
NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO, 


By greatly increased facilities of manufacture, have been enabled to REDUCE their New MODEL PIAN 0- 

FORTE in elegant Rosewood Cases, to a net price of Thirty-two Guineas, delivered free at any railway 

station. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned free of expense. 


201, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 











CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REGENT-STREET, 


Have for SALE or HIRE the best of every Description, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, & ERARD. 


——» 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD 


Execute all Kinds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. The most highly-skilled 
Workmen only employed. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 
LATEST LIST OF PRICES IS NOW READY, and may be had on Application, 4 











DEANE’ 8— Horticultural Tools. 
DEANE S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


i 201, REGENT-STREET. 
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THE WAR | 


N AMER 1 


C A. 





COLONEL FULLER, 


(Late Editor of the “ New York Mirror,” author of the “ Bette Brrrran Letters,” and “Sparks 
rroM A LocoMoTIVE,”) at the request of several American and English Gentlemen will deliver 


AN ADDRESS 


«ON THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA,” at 
Sr. James’s Hawi, Regent-street, on THURSDAY EVENING, December 19th. 


Doors open at a Quarter before Eight, to commence at Half-past. Sofa Stalls,4s. Balcony, 2s. 6d. Area, 1s. 
May be had at “ Austin’s Ticket Office,” St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 





THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 


SCoTrT ADI, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having been 
successful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 


mixed colours, Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &., respectfully solicits an inspection. 


As he has 


recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, in their various 
departments, without loss of time. Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMRT YEAR. 


EDGES & BUTLER have imported a 
quantity of this ine, respecting which it is 
the general im that it will equal the celeb comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs, Hedges & Butler are now offering 
at 368., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 
Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..................006.+5 246. 308. 95 
— Pale, Golden, or Brown 
ignbvsnnngeorensgigvcussecieceses 36s. 428. 48s. ,, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 366. 488. 60s. to 1208. 4, 
Sparkling ditto ...............cccce000 60s. 668.788. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788, ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey 
Frontignac, Constantis, Vermuth, all om vere Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a eo List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
Lon Regen 
Brighton” 30 aa z 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


ACs T BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 


A hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 











FAMILY MOURNING. 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


urope. Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept ey Rome and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
herged, on 


Prices are c Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 





HAIR RESTORED, PRESERVED, IMPROVED, AND 
BEAUTIFIED, BY THE USE OF 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL— 


\ This elegant and fragrant Oil prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. For children it is es ecially recommen ed, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
108. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,” Ask for ““ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon, A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


: has been, during twerty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, an eaivereall accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
Sperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
} mer are much increased. uring hot seasons, and in hot 
= ates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 

been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
,? 172, New Bond-street, Tenia and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


ee 











ee 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
2 REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
pre for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
le rvousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
oa distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
Dr Gannarew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
iis Smpbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 94.; 2 ib. 48. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
BARR b. 228.; 241b. free of carriage, 4s.—BARRY DU 
&« Mas & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
SON, and all Grocers and Chemists, 











OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the a 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 
and lls. each. Tuomas KeatinG, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and « therapeutic agent of great value.” oe, f 

Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—‘‘I have ogee prescribed Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sare- 
Coburg and Gotha,—‘‘ I invariably eeepc Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

ound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroyed.” Lp 

Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—* I 
have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make 
use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been well satis- 
fled with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure oil, well 
fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is | 
indicated,” 





Dr. pz Joycu’s Licut-Braowny Cop Livgr Orr is sold 
only in Impgzaiat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; 
Quart, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists and Drggists. 

SOLB CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


| 











OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORONE?, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 





QUPERIOR DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 


Gj OLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 





requisite for the Office, 





LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 
STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 
BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS. 





Sones BOOKS in great variety. 





(VERY BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 


the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 
despatch. 
ARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 
2s. 











5() BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
ls. 





|; hpae MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s. 








1.000 BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s. __ 
9 





1 000 EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, Bs. 6d, 
’ 


4 STIMATES GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 
small orders, 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 





OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mere and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley's Albatum”’ is on the box. 





hares BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton's Pivs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Pitts,”’ and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





COD LIVER OIL. 


Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas KearineG, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 


je SAenGs PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 


EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &. 
September 27th, 1561. 

Scld in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. @d.; Quarts, 
4s. 6d, ; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s, 6d., Lmperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul'sChurchyar i, Loudon, 
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IMPROVED PORTFOLIOS, 
xAMED 
PORTOGRAPHS, GOLFOS, 
With Glass Fronts, for Table, Library, and Drawing-room use, 
STANDS, CANTERBURYS, 
For Large Books, 
And Every Article for Preserving Pictorial Works of Art. 
All new Inventions, to be had only of the Patentee, 
Mr. HARVEY, 16, Ratrnpowr Prace, W. 


R*® OLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices ; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order, the complicated 
gearing apparatas is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Moch of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost,”’ 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 
CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 








NEW 





HE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The new granii successful Opera, by M. W. BALFE, 
now performing at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. 


The popular songs sung by Miss Louisa Pyne: 


Pretty, lowly, modest flower .................. 26. 6d. 
A loving daughter's heart. 2s. 6d. 
The paradise of love 9, 6d. 


The popular songs sung by Mr, W. Harrison : 


Hail, gentle sleep Aes . F 
Tho’ we fond men all beauties woo............ 28. 6d. 
The celebrated Drinking Song.. 3s. Od. 


popular songs sung by Mr. C. Santley : 
The bliss for ever past (in G. flat or E.) ... 2s. 6d. 
How peal on peal of thunder ...... dandiile «eaka 2s. 6d. 
Apprson, Hortmr, & Lreas, 210, Regent-street, W. 





ROBERT COCKS & CO.’s LIST of 
MUSICAL PRESENTS for the Season. 

THE BURLINGTON ALBUM of Pianoforte, Vocal, and 
Dance Music for 1562, finely Ulustrated and elegantly bound, 15s. 

N.B.—A few copies remain of the issue for 1861, 

THE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 
H. Cauicorr. 12s. ; 

THE ADORATION. 
H. Cattcorr. 12s. 

N.B.—These two admired Works are each finely illustrated 
in oil, by Baxter, and elegantly bound. 

RECOLLECTIONS of WALES. Welsh Airs for Piano, 
by Barytey Ricnarps. Illustrated, 21s. 

BEAUTIES of BEETHOVEN. For Piano, by W. H. 
CatLcortT. 10s. 6d. 

SONGS OF BEETHOVEN (31). English Words, by W. 
Hitis. Cloth boards. £1. lls. 6d. 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’S VOCAL ALBUM. 6s. 

Dr. RIMBAULT on the Pianoforte (with Specimens of 
Music). Royal 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, £1. 16s. 

HOPKINS and RIMBAULT on the ORGAN. Royal 8vo. 
boards. £1. 11s. 6d. 

BEST'S CHORUSES (130) of HANDEL. Oblong folio, 
cloth boards. £3. 3s. 

THE TYROLESE MELODIES. 3 vols. boards. Each 12s. 

SCHCELCHER’S LIFE of HANDEL. 8vo. cloth boards, 
va. Had. 

ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S NEW DRAWING ROOM 
PIANOFORTE, £35. 

N.B. PIANOFORTES for HIRE from 10s. a month and 
upwards. 

Copious Lists of Musical Presents Gratis and post free. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 


HEAP MUSIC.—The first house in the 
world to publish a complete oratorio for 2s. and 1s. 4d. 
was the firm of ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington- 
street, London, W., where may be had Handel’s Messiah, 
complete, arranged from Mozart's score, by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham, at the unprecedentedly low price of 1s. 4d. A Book 
of the Words of (1), endahe (2), Israel in Egypt; (3), The 
Creation; with the Music of all the Recitatives, Airs, and 
Duets, edited by John Bishop; each Book, 6d. N.B. Speci- 
men pages of 2] oratorios (the original two shilling handbooks) 
gratis and postage free. 
London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W., 
publishers to the Queen. 





—____— -_——— LS 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
in HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-streei 
Strand. , 








Charles XII....... jeasepaasistiintissens uaibiee suandalaanioas 1s. 6d. 
I ete sis iti sbiehkbeiabebbebienes ls. 3d. 
OE REA, 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d. 

Exercises ............ ls. 6d. 
Cassar, with Latin Notes .......ccccccoccscscccccccescs ls. 6d 
Horace, with Latin Notes......... Ries SRE ls. 6d 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ..........ccccecscseeses senesa Bi Gio 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

—— The Same, Poetry 3s. Od. 

La Fontaine's Fables................cecc000 sanneensenes Is. 6d. 
All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogne. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literatare. 





suppled | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by poston | names and their several works. 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
& postace List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
samp. | German List. . . 


Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








‘ 











NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed by Whittingham in Old English Type, with 
Borders and Initials in Red, square 8vo., price 21s. cloth 
elegant ; 27s. calf extra ; 31s. 6d. morocco antique, 

SPIRITUAL CONCEITS extracted from 
the Writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, Xc. 
With One Hundred Emblematical Illustrations. By W. 
Harry Rocers. 

‘There is more thought in this beautiful book than is seen 
at a glance. Apart from its meaning, nearly every drawing 
leases the eye, as a choice ornament, by the arrangement of 
its lines and shadows. It is by far the most beautiful specimen 
of modern black-letter we have ever seen.’’—Ezaminer, 
November 20. 


‘* 4 sumptuous volume.”’"— Daily News. 


NEW ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
From Designs by Samwvet STANESBY. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. From 
the Book of Proverbs. Every page printed in Gold and 
Colours. With a Photographic Group of the Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon, from a Statuette by Beattie. Small 
4to., price 14s. cloth elegant; 15s, calf extra; 21s. Turkey 
morocco antique. 

**A brilliant specimen of the pitch to which printing and 
illumination can be brought.’’—Jilustrated News. 
“ For old or young this ought to prove a welcome gift-book.’”’ 

Art Journal. 

Garrritnu & Farran, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Dedi- 
cated by permission to Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by G. 
H. Thomas. Post Svo., price 7s. cloth; 9s. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

TINY TADPOLE, and other Tales. By 
Francrs Freetine Broperip. Illustrated by her Brother, 
Thomas Hvod. Super-royal l16mo., 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


TRUE BLUE; or, the Life and Adven- 
tures of a British Seaman of the Old School. By W. H. G. 
Kineston, Author of ‘‘ Peter the Whaler,” &c. Lllustrated 
by Gilbert. Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. cloth ; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. 


MEADOW LEA; or, The Gipsy Children. 
A Story founded on Fact. By the Author of *‘ The Triumphs 
of Steam,” &c. Llustrated by Gilbert. Foolscap 8vo., 
prive 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 

GUY RIVERS; or, a Boy’s Struggles in 
the Great World. By Atrrgep E.wes, author of “ Paul 
Blake,” ‘‘ Ralph Seabrooke,” &c. Illustrated by H. Anelay. 
Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. cloth; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. 


HARRY AT SCHOOL; A Story for Boys. 
By Emrira Marryat (Daughter of the late Captain Mar- 
ryat), author of ‘* Long Evenings.” Illustrated by Absolon,. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 


legged and other Pets. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated 


by Weir. Price 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
DISTANT HOMES; or, the Graham 


Family in New Zealand. By Mrs.1. E.Ayumer. Tlustrated 
by J. Jackson. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Grirrita & Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


BOOKS. 


THE LIVES AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTEN.- 
DOM. New Rdition, with Dlustrations by Edward Corbould. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN : the Story of their Lives. 
By Mrs. Newton Crostanp. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. J. Bro- 
prrip, Esq., F.R.8. Dustrated Fourth Edition. Post 8yvo., 
cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


CORTES and PIZARRO: the Stories of the Con- 
uests of Mexico and Peru, retold for Youth. By Wx. 
atton. Finely Illustrated by John Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. 

cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY BOOK: a Series of 
Tales for Young People. By AnpersEN, Mary Howrrr, 
Miss Mvtocu, and others. With Ilustrations by Absolon. 
Square 16mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a Series of interesting 
Scientific Experiments. By James Wytps. With Ilustra- 
tions by Portch. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: a Boy’s Book 
on a Boy’s own subject. By Henry Mayruew. With Illus- 
trations by Jonn GILBERT. Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF ROBIN. 
SON CRUSOE. By Dawsrer Deror. With newand original 
Illustrations by Zwecker. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and Classification of their contents under 
distinct heads. Edited by Dr. Eapre, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the United Presbyterian Church. Illustrated, 
with Maps. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 8s. 6d. 


AUTHORS OF ENGLAND: A Series of Portraits 
of Eminent Literary Characters. With Memoirs by Henry 
Cuoriey. Second Edition, imperial Svo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: being 
a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the 
Writings of the most celebrated Authors. By Henry 
SovrnGats. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, antique bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book of Rural 
Poetry. Llustrated by a series of exquisite Photographs. 
Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt olen, 21s. 


London: Gearrrix, Bony, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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C HEISTMAS BOOKS 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Selected ang 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Witumorr. [llustrated by Ho) 
man Hunt, J. D. Watson, J. Gilbert, J. Wolf, &c. Pep, 4to_ 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 21s. ts 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS.  ITilustrated by 
Maclise, R.A. Small 4to., cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 19s, gq 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With 120 Ing. 


trations, original and from the antique, by GrorGE Scuapy 
F.S.A.; a Memoir by R. Monckton MityEs, and Portrait’ 
Small 4to., cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s. , 


BIRDS (Natural History of). By the Rev. J, g 
Woop, M.A., F.L.8. With upwards of 500 original illus. 
trations by Wotr, Zwecker, H. Were, and Corey 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 18s. ; 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With 24 
Engravings, by E. H. Wenyert. Post 8vo., cloth extra 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. . 


JACK MANLY: His Adventures by Sea and Land, 
By James Grawt, Esq., author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” 
&c. With Illustrations by Keeley Halswelle. Feap, 8yo, 
cloth extra, 5s. . 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Epwarp Leag, 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations by the author. Faney 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. With 630 
Illustrations, Folio, with an emblematical cover printed in 
colours, 5s. 

RIDDLES ANDJOKES. New Series. By Epuvnp 
RovttepGE. 18th thousand, Feap. 8vo., fancy boards, 1s, 

THE PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS. By the Rey. 


J. G. Woop, M.A. With 242 Illustrations by Wolf and 
Weir. 4to. cloth, 5s. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. By Ayye 
+ se Illustrated by Absolon. Feap. 8vo., eloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


SCHOOLBOY HONOUR: A Tale of Halminster 
College. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, M.A., author of “The 
Cherry Stones.” Illustrated by Portch. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

THE RED ERIC; or, the Whaler’s Last Cruise, 
By R. M. Battantyye, Author of ‘‘The Young Fur Tra. 
ders,’ &c. Llustrated by Cotuman. Fep. 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH LIFE and FOR LIFE: A Tale for 
Young Ladies. By the Author of ‘‘ Annie Maitland.” With 
Illustrations by J. D. Watson. Square fep. 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d, 

TALES of CHARLTON SCHOOL. By the Rey. 
H. ©. Apams, M.A., Author of ‘Schoolboy Honour,” 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 


EILDON MANOR: A Tale for Girls. By the Author 
of — Four Sisters,’ Illustrated by Watsoy,. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

THE CHERRY STONES. By the Rev. H. C. 
Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


ROSA: A Story for Girls. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. C. Fuetrcurer. With an Illustration. 
8vo., cloth, 2s, 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. By the Rev. H. C. Apaws, 
M.A. With Iinstrations, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


THE TWINS AND THEIR STEP-MOTHER: a 
Tale of the Present Day. With Llustrations by F. 
Waker. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. By J. H. 
Perrzr. With 400 Illustrations by H. G. Hryg. Post 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


BRUIN; or, the Grand Bear Hunt. By Captain 
Mayne Reaip. LIlustrations by ZwrckeR. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth extra, 5s. 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE;; or, the Early Days of a 
Country Gentleman’s Soatfnd Heir. By W. H. Kines- 
ton. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Feap. 8vo. eloth 
extra, 5s. 


PLAY HOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. By the 
Rev. J. C. Arxrnson. Illustrated by W. 8S, CoLeay. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 


a 








This Day, Foolscap Octavo, Third Edition, price 7s. 64. 
4 lec ANGEL IN THE HOUSE 
By Coventry PatMore. 
By the same Author, 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER: Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


— 





By REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 
Poor AND SPARRO W- 


=zevcev and Yap—Fundere and Passer ;— 


rs a, Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Prie¢ 
Os, 6d, : 
Parker, Son, & Bovrn. 


a 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

With a New Supplementary Volume. Lilustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEME®! 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotyp? 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement # 


| entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of b 


knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4), 


, has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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YES On Thursday, the 12th December, was published, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
oF oe THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, PRESENTS. 
o a i 
| by Hol. Price Fovurrence, of -. 
Fep. ito, LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S 
ALL THE Y EAR R OUN OD PILGRIMAGE. With 80 Illustrations of the most re- 
by D, | markable Scenes and Objects described in the Poem, Crown 
ite an Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, Fev ee ee ee 
20) Tilus. ENTITLED = Gems of wood engraving.” : Spectator. 
E Scwarr, 
d Portaait! TOM TIDDLILER’S GROUND, be ba 
RM | LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS; His- 
wv. J. G. 7ONTAINING | zouscas, ane <a ef a -- Portrait, Lluminated 
inal illus. I. Picking up Soot and Cinders. III. Picking up Terrible Company. V. Picking up a Pocket-book. | «One tien ceaak Geneaal lof = — a 
CoLeMay, 11. Picking up Evening Shadows. IV. Picking up Whaifs at Sea. VI. Picking up Miss Kimmeens. ote ae 
VII. Picking up the Tinker. IT. 
Vith 24 





‘loth extra, 


| MILMAN’S HORACE. Illustrated by 300 


Engravings of Coins, Gems, and Statues. 8vo. 21s. 
t« 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, Wat 
| mpon some? tien grams, nee, Saat ot sh 
} . § i rem. Mi ology, Mstory, » Manners, 
ne Lani. A gy T R A N G E S T O R Y, wposrephy, have all their fitting representatives,’’—Classiea/ 
7 . . . useum, 
Feap. 8y0., Will be completed in March, when IV. 


de Satan. A NEW NOVEL, BY MR WILKIE COLLINS, | WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: PicrortaL, Dr- 


: SckiPTive, and Historica. With 600 Illustrations of the 
or. Faney Will be conimenced. |  Seenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts of the Country, Royal 


; ‘. ve b ie i emnide tee | Svo. 29s, 
With 630 Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and Half- Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington. | ‘This work is so well known, that it is only necessary to cail 
r printed in street, Strand, W.C. ; and by | attention to this new and beautiful edition,”’”—Times, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. v. 
y Epuunp LIFE OF STOTHARD, R.A. Wirrn Persona 
mek CHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE, __tsiiit i ais,ne win Poort ad 


ny Wolf and “It is dificult at times to escape the conviction that the 
. pencil of Stothard himself has adurned the volume,’’— Times. 


{ 
gaan THE THIRD EDITION OF | V1. 
Apt 7 THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
na eed THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. | 


Sovurueen Division. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, 
Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 200 [llustrations. 
hor of “The TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. Soe. Seana 
. 8vo., cloth, gen and beautifully illustrated with engravings on 
wood, of high character,’’"—Builder, 
cal RUSSIA AND CHINA. 
sast Cruise. 


VIL. 
bx Ae Se eee wa yds? ay GO Woodeuts, 4 Tinted Lithographs, and | THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
? 2 


Edited by Sir Cuarves Easttaker, R.A, With numerous 


A Tale for T 4 E R U S S | A N S O N T H E A M U R ; ag on petty al aren Cg a real study of 


‘tland.’”’ With art.”’—The Keclesiastic. 








Just out, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 








. Bvo., cloth, HISTORY OF DISCOVERY, CONQUEST, AND COLONIZATION, UP TO THE TREATY | Vill. 
OF PEKIN IN 1860: THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH 
y the Rev. : | SCHOOLS OF PALNTING. Edited by Dr. Waacan. 
oy Honour.” With a detailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, Post S8vo, 24s, 
Together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. ‘* A very superior work,’’—Atheneum, 

y the Author By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.GS., Corresp. F.G.8. Frankfurt. IX. 
— With an Appendix, on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur, by Captain PRUTZ. 4ESOP'S FABLES. A New Version, By 

PP ‘ 6 ’ ; : Rey. Tuomas James, M.A, With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 
Rev. H. C. *,* For a notice, see Quarterly Review for July, p. 179, and following. 2s. 6d, 
, cloth, 2s. an ——_— ‘* Mr, Tenniel’s clever and graceful designs.” —E.caminer. 
d from the LONDON: TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW. x. 


n Illustration. 





Now ready, price 5s., cloth, SprRcKTER. 16mo. 1s. 6d. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 


3 
I. C. ADAMS, M R - BE NTLEY S T HE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND ** Twelve designs full of excellent humour.”’—Eraminer, 


| PUSS IN BOOTS. _ Illustrated by Orto 
» 28. NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 




















WRITING. Joun Murray, Almebarle-street, 
TOTHER: a es By Martturas Levy, Short-hand Writer. AR 
rations by F. 1 To which is prefixed the system used by the Author, DR. PERCY’'S WORK ON METALLURGY. 
MARY GRANVILLE Mrs DELANY’S TruByer & Co., Paternoster-row. Now Ready, with gy 4 eae drawn to 
I — I 5 t N ‘ 2 Scale ne Volume, 8vo., 21s. 
XE. By J. H. ; oe = ' ° : ini ; mapa . . r oe r : : : . 
j. Hux, Pos io Goat of Spasen Ghadene 'S coe Game tre, a | A GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s— | (J ETALLURGY : the Art of | Extracting 
numerous fine Engravings 50s [Immediately | JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, | 4 Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various 
' : ‘ fins ‘| with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in | Purposes of Manufacture. 
By Captain 2. | antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, | By Joun Percy, M.D., F.&.5., Lecturer on Metallargy at 
ig. Feap. 5¥0 LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- | only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, the Government School of Mines. 

BURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of How- 65, Regent’s-quadrant. FIRST DIVISION. Pageeal Properties of Metals, Metal- 
~ Days of 3 ley. By Water Farquuar Hoox, D.D., Dean of i ° . “ 3 lurgical Processes ; Slags—Fuel, Wood, Peat.—Coal, Charcoal, 
y_. ~\¢* y Chichester. Vol. LI., 8vo., 15s, Immediately. HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with | Coke.—Materials em yloyed in Construction of Furnaces. 
W. H. Kies , , ’ e . i ‘ pment: 

‘cap. Svo. cloth 3. nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday hook for | Fire-clays.—Copper, Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper-smelt- 


* e } 1, price 4s. 6d., original! blished | ing.—Zinc, History, Metallurgical Chemistry.—Brass, 
LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. By | it93o""Sint post free from FIELD'S Great Kible Warehor eae, 





at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
AYS. By the Jous Truas, F.S.A. 65, Regent’s-quadrapt Every family should have this pretty OME We lt Ot GATE EE RSS GS Ore 
= CoLeMay. Dean Swift. Theodore Hook. book. = re aye 7~wastonrs em 
Vv. S. Cot Sir Richard Steele Rey. Sydney Smith. THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
qrumiey Sheridan. The two Colmans, DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS Now Ready, with hae 4 and a Illustrations, 
LEDGE. oldsmith, Porson, ; OF SPEECH. ost Svo., Os., ; 
a a Leaettemen ie, | ceatty published, Bet Gies gules 08.:00,, peat See, A POPULAR ACCOUNT of MISSIONARY 
, price 78. 6d. } 7 (Nearly ready. | N ST AMMERING AND STUTTERING p TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. 
A T i D £24424 4 ‘ 4 a Ps F - . _ D. 
HOUSE . O THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By Davip Levrncerons, M-D 





A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 
A KODATE in 1859-60." With an Account yey By | ite Seek daaaie thea badlie end cocependinns 
i . *. Hopeson, her Majesty’s Consul at those Ports. | r. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and c ous o. Unifo niles 
» Octavo, 6s. With LETTERS on JAPAN, by his Wire. .Crown 8vo., ' manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of ; - ag , type omegagyposinass - ave, en 
st Strand. with numerous Illustrativas. 10s. 6d. [Just ready. . | stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- | THE STORY OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S 
———————— * ‘ | ing, and abo agro practical value, some Siena in the LIFE. By HisSon. Portrait. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

. matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- | 2 0% * Tide —_ — ld. 
“3 0 W- THE AMERICAN UNION ; its Value and mend this volume.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal, e” Of Buxton’s Life 13,000 Copies _ onuies ‘ . 
RR real Effects on the Well-being of the American People, | Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS 

4e Causes of its Disruption, and probable Results of the | 


Condensed from his larger work. 


By James Hest, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.8.L., &c. * * Of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels 36,000 Copies have been sold. 


- : r +‘, ’ DISCOVERIES and RESEARCHES at NINEVEH. 
asser ;— present Conflict ; with an Examination of our own Interest in | A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY oF ne | Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Hebrew. Price? Right and an Inquiry into Secession as a Constitutional AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. *,* Of Layard’s Travels 30,000 Copies have been sold, 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonoman, & Roberts. | 


|THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 





| 
By James Spence. 8vo.,10s.6d. [Now ready. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 

; 








hae . e és ° > ‘ ‘ eat 3 :, e P AY : » eer. B . Ss "EL SMILES. Ww tl 
F ' Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Price 2s. cloth; abridged edition, 1s., nde era ee r y SAMUBI ea 

.0 7 ited oe RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. | “ce of stephenson’s Life 20,000 Copies have boon sold. 

IP ZED IA. published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 Appearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend | _ 6 ie 8 ; = 

. Tustrated C Stamps, on the teeth. Their loss should be immediately replaced by | SELF-HELP. WITH ILLUS rRATIONS OF 

z8. Thirty vob. I Ss E A S E S O F H E S K I N > ' artifical teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which CHARACTER and CONDUCT, By Samcgn. Sates. 

: ; & Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated admits of self-adhesion, while the entire absence of metal Post Svo. 6s. 

SUPPLEME®! M4 “ases. By Tuomas Hust, F.R.C.S8 Surgeon to the (plates, spiral springs, &c.) avoids the baneful influence of *.* Of Self-Help 40,000 Copies have been sold. 

et the conus Vestern Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- galvanism in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss | ee : 

n the stereotyPe nae Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapcer of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c, LIFE OF THE REY. GEORGE CRA BBE, the 

nd Supple eres . he Turkish Bath, Joun Gray, M.R.C.S.E., No. 25, Old Burlington-street, People’s Poet, By his Son. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 38. 

the 9 £0, ; Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incura- | Bond-street, W. *.* Of Crabbe's Life 18,000 Copies have been sold. 

e ay bt ’ * “488 to the curable.—Lancet. Caution.—A piracy of the above work is advertised, 

in . 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
, London, E.C. London ; T, Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. and circulated by post, &c. | : 
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ENLARGEMENT 
PUBLIC OPINION 


ON AND AFTER SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14ru. 





In order to make this Journal a COMPLETE EXPONENT of the OPINIONS of THE REPRE- 
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THE APPROACHES TO THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION FOR 1862. 


Puncn’s Railway, or the West London Extension, as it was officially 
called, used to be the standing joke of our facetious contemporary. It was 
employed to bring coal between the North Western and Great Western and 
the Thames. For the greater part of its length it traversed the dismal 
suburb of Wormwood Scrubs, and showed itself only to be laughed at for a 
moment at the Hammersmith-road, where it possessed a station which no 
living traveller was ever known to enter. Diving once more into obscurity, it 
terminated its journey at the basin of the Kensington Canal, which carried 
the traffic the remaining part of the journey. Strange to say, this desolate 
rail, supposed to have been worked and used by ghosts, is about to have the 
honour of becoming the most frequented rail in the world ; it is to be, in fact, 
the focus of the whole system of rails converging upon the metropolis. The 
canal is to be filled up, a bridge will, by next spring, span the Thames just 
above Cremorne, and by the short link of this new line, the rails on the 
north of the Thames will be put in direct communication with those on its 
southern bank. Before the opening of the Great International Exhibition 
the line is to be completed, and the station of the associated companies, at 
whose cost it is made, will either be at Lily Bridge, Old Brompton, or at the 
old station, Hammersmith-road. From either place the domes of the great 
world’s fair of 1862 are in full view. When we recollect what a part rail- 
ways played in conveying provincial visitors to the Exhibition of 1851, and 
when we remember that since that time the population has increased by 
millions, and that our railway system has also wonderfully developed itself, 
there can be little doubt that the coming Exhibition will be visited by at 
least double the number that entered the old one. We know that that 
number was six millions, and we are convinced that twelve millions will not 
be in excess of the number of visitors that will pour into London in the 
coming year. 

By far the greater number of provincial and suburban travellers will 
enter the metropolis by the New Junction line. A second army, far more 
numerous than that of Xerxes, will be concentrated upon one moderate sized 
station, situated among the cabbage gardens of Fulham fields. The direct 
road to the Exhibition, a mile and a quarter distant, will be of course en- 


tirely inadequate to support the immense traffic, and as matters are at | 


present arranged, a dead block will set in from the first day on which the 
Exhibition is opened. The state of things which at present obtains in 
Cheapside and King William-street every afternoon towards four o'clock, 
will be the constant condition of the nearest track leading from this new 
line to the Exhibition. This may appear to some only a trifling ‘inconvenience, 
a matter rather of fun, like the state of the road at the Cock at Sutton, on a 
Derby Day ; but to those who have looked upon the coming Exposition in 
its educational light it is a very grave matter indeed, and one which if not 
averted will imperil the full success of the undertaking. 

If this International Exhibition were a mere show-place, such as the 
stranger possibly imagines, the attendance of the masses would be of little 
importance ; but, as all earnest men know, it is to be a great trial-place of 
skill, a tournament in which we shall receive, in all probability, some shrewd 
knocks from foreign competitors, as well as deal them ourselves. The isolation 
in which our craftsmen live in this tight little island of ours, is as great as 
ever it was, and they hug themselves with the notion that we can beat all 
the world with our manufactures. The last Exhibition opened the eyes of 
intelligent men to this error, and set them thinking. The immense impulse 
given to our schools of design was the practical remedy applied. But it is 
not sufficient that the masters should see this: the craftsman also should 
understand it, for, after all, it is to his intelligence that we must look in all 
that pertains to delicate manipulation. If he is to be a whit better in spirit 
than a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, he must learn to take pride in 
his own work, and to know when that work is good, not measured by the 
common, dull, conventional home standard, but as compared with the best 
work of other nations. 

The artisan class, then, is the one to which the teaching of the next Inter- 
national Exhibition will be the most important, and the question, How shall 
we bring the largest number of this class to the coming trial ground, bears 
unnediately upon the subject under discussion. There can be little doubt 
that day excursions by the rail, issued at a very low rate, will be arranged 
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for their especial benefit, but the value of these excursions will mainly depend 


"pon the facilities given to travellers to reach the Exhibition, after they have 
reached the metropolis. A stoppage of an hour, caused by the difficulty of 
getting from Old Brompton or Hammersmith-road to South Kensington, would 
undoubtedly render the journey impracticable for millions coming from a dis- 
tance with a return day-ticket, and would contract the area drained by these 
€xcursion trains from possibly two hundred miles to one hundred, thus shut- 
‘ing out all the great manufacturing centres from single day excursions at 
fast. 

Having by the perfection of our railway system brought the greater part of 
the country almost to the threshold of the great coming attraction, it is tan- 
taliving in the last degree to find this break in the communication ; the 
ore so, when we know that nothing but open market grounds intervene 





between the great connecting link of the different metropolitan lines and the 
doors of the Exhibition. A single line of one mile and a quarter would sur- 
mount this difficulty ; and we are given to understand that several plans have 
been proposed having this object in view. Evidently, the most advisable plan 
would be for the West London Extension line to make a short branch rail 
that would enable their carriages to run to the Exhibition-road, by which 
means no exchange of carriage would be required ; but, failing the accom- 
plishment of this scheme, Mr. Rammel, the engineer of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company, proposes to lay down a tube ten feet in diameter, through 
which carriages would be propelled by suction and pressure of air. The 
entire success of this scheme has beer proved by the trials of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company at Battersea. The engineer estimates that he can pass 
3,000 passengers per hour through this tube in each direction, which would 
give a traffic of 27,000 per day of Exhibition hours. The numbers visiting 
the building will probably be double this on the average, but it would be 
sufficient, we should think, to forward all the passengers that will be brought 
direct by train. It is proposed to support this tube, which may be of light 
sheet iron, upon a framework of wood, so that the cultivation of the gardens 
underneath need not be interfered with. The other scheme is for a horse 
train, possibly some such an one as Mr. Train has already laid down in many 
of our public thoroughfares. It is evident, however, that if this very neces- 
sary thing is to be done, it ought to be commenced quickly ; little more than 
four months have to run between this and the opening of the World’s Show, 
and although an Act of Parliament will not be necessary, and the land is a 
dead level entailing no excavating, still there will not be a moment’s time to 
spare if every detail is to be completed in time. 

Even supposing we thus thoroughly provide for the visitors by rail- 
way, there still remains the “ province” of London to be accommodated. 
To a certain extent the rails will take a part of this duty, and _pro- 
vide locomotion for all those persons living in the vicinity of the 
metropolitan stations marked in our diagram. Thus certain portions of 
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1. Hampstead and City Junction Line. 8%. West London Extension Line, 
2. Great Northern Station. 9. Victoria Station. 
3. North Western ditto. 10. South Western Station. 
4. Great Western ditto, | 11. West London and Crystal Palace Line, 
5. North and South Western Junction Line. | 12, South Western Line. 
6. Kew to City Line. | 13. Staines and Richmond Line. 
7. Station ditto. | 14. Proposed Branch Line to Great Exhibition, 


Paddington, the New Road, King’s Cross, Belgravia, Pimlico, Lambeth, 
Battersea, Norwood, and Wandsworth, together with the suburban districts 
which communicate with those termini, will be effectively supplied with 
railways. If the subterranean rail between the Great Western and Vic- 
toria-street be completed in time, possibly a large portion of the City will 
be supplied by the somewhat round-about route of Paddington and the 
West London Extension. It must be obvious, however, that only those 
persons brought within say a half-mile radius of these stations will avail 
themselves of the metropolitan lines ; the remainder will have to find their 
way either on foot or in private and public carriages. It must, we think, be 
admitted that a very much larger number of Londoners will visit the Exhibi- 
tion than that of 1851. In the first place nearly half a million has been 
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1 
added to the population in that period, and there is, moreover, a much meaning of her character; this disdain of work, but need of wages—this 


greater interest in the forthcoming Exhibition, for the reason that it is 
known that it wil] be a far more perfect thing than its predecessor—the 
addition of the magnificent picture gallery, stored with all the art wealth of 
Europe, will be of itself an attraction such as the last building did not possess. 
Tt will be necessary, therefore, to give the utmost accommodation possible 
for the increased flow of visitors by way of the common road approaches to 
the building. Yet how does the Exhibition stand with respect to these 
approaches! On the north a wall of impassable park is interspersed for nearly 
two miles between the Kensington-road and the immense and wealthy 
suburb of Tyburnia. Carriages approaching the Exhibition from this direc- 
tion must either make the wide détour by way of the park on the east, or by 
the Kensington Palace Gardens road on the west. Cabs and omnibuses 
will have to go a still further way round by way of Park-lane and Church- 
lane, Kensington, a distance which, in many cases, will prevent the use of 
carriages at all. 

This difficulty of communication, north and south, has always presented | 
itself to those living in the neighbourhood of Hyde-park and Kensington 
Gardens, and, under the special circumstances of next year, threatens to 
become an intolerable nuisance. In our opinion, this nuisance might be 
mitigated to some extent in two ways: the private road through the 
Kensington Palace Gardens should be for the time thrown open to public 
conveyances, and the like right of passage should be given through the 
Park. This relaxation of the present rule would free the extreme east 
and west end neighbourhoods north of the Park, and the middle district 
could be provided, for by the road proposed to Mr. Cowper, namely, one 
running from Hyde Park Gardens-square to Kensington Gore, just oppo- 
site the Exhibition-road. That a road must be made across these pleasure- 
grounds, sooner or later, there can be no manver of doubt, and we trust that 
the ratepayers now, os the authorities will not cease their efforts until 
they have succeedad, for, the coming opportunity allowed to pass, it may be 
another ten years before they will be able to urge their cause with any chance 
of success. As to the manner of this road, we trust that the Government 
will be firm in insisting that it shall be a sunken one. It would destroy the 
Park or Gardens tp have it severed by a line of cabs and omnibuses, with the 
eternal “ Bank, Bank,” of the conductors, and the chaffing of cabbies. Those 
wio wish for a short cut must compound with the Park pedestrians, by sub- 
mitting to take it in a cutting rather than in view of the green turf. A 
sunken rowd might be managed so as effectually to hide the traffic, and we 
trust this plan will be insisted upon. 

jut the main approach to the Exhibition from the east will undoubtedly 
be by way of the Brompton-road ; it is the direct one, and nearest to the 
great entrance; it should therefore be the widest, handsomest, and best 
thoroughfare we possess, some such an approach as the Champs Elysées was to 
the Paris International Exhibition. But what is it in reality? The most 
slovenly and disgustingly dirty outlet of the metropolis. The width between 
the houses is sufficient for a magnificent street, but the road itself is con- 
tracted at the point nearest Hyde Park-corner by greengrocers’ stalls, which 
degrade it to the condition of the New Cut, whilst the westernmost part of 
the road is taken up with a shabby green, or rather fragment of a green, on 
which the houses shoot all kinds of rubbish. The trees, participating in the 
general wretchedness, struggle on in a half-dead condition, and the walls 
which divide this shattered domain from the high road are all tumbling 
down, and the displaced steps are the receptacle of mud heaps. 

To introduce our visitors to the Exhibition by means of such a thorough- 
fare would be a national disgrace. We do not believe that any capital in 
Europe could show such a dilapidated road, conducting as it does to the 
rising fashionable suburb of South Kensington. We hear that the Prince 
Consort has suggested that the dilapidated green should be abolished, and, 
together with the sites of some houses which contract the way, the whole 
space thrown into the road. Such a course will be absolutely necessary, if a 
permanent block of carriages is to be avoided. Such an improvement would 
be worthy of the attention of the Board of Works ; and we trust the Council 
of the Exhibition will use all its influence with that dilatory body to bring it 
about before the first of May. 


MODERN ENGLISHWOMEN.—No. XV. 
The MAncevvrRinc Womay. 


SHE is essentially a product of society ; impossible save in a highly 
complex and artificial order of life, where classes are multiplied, and class 
distinctions wire-drawn ; where the labourers outweigh the harvest, and 
crafty brains reap the profit of busy hands. In a simpler state she would 
be a managing woman of more than ordinary capacity, a little given to ar- 
rogance, and assuming to herself the best of the provision ; but she would 
not be the wretched instance of energies misdirected, and talents forsworn, 
into which she degenerates when her cunning takes the place of power, and 
intriguing that of industry, uniting in herself the craft of the diplomatist 
with the moral littleness of a fashionable lady ; she shows to what unlove- 
liness may grow that fatal seed of low ambition, which has not even the 
nobler blossom of desire for fame or honourable distinction to give it grace 
and glory. For the manceuvring woman has never anything large or lofty 
in her aims. She has generally a family of portionless daughters to get 
married and settled ; or a young son or two to place more advantageously 
than they merited ; or a husband whose career has been less brilliant than 
fitful, and who is to be hoisted into some office of trust and emolument, 
for which he has not the initiatory qualifications. Anyhow she is sure to 
have an eye to nothing nobler than the flesh-pots, and to desire after spangles 
and tinsel quite as ardently as after the more solid gold and silver. The 
manceuvring woman understands nothing of the fruitful growth of work, 
but craves for food she has never earned, and demands to stand on the 
topmost round of the ladder, the first steps of which she never sought to 
climb by honest endeavour. She must have all her life’s produce, hke Jack’s 
magic bean-stalk, and carry off by a coup de main what others are content 
to win as the reward of yeurs of diligent labour. She disdains the setting 
of her own harvest, but would reap where she has not sown, and gather 
where she has not strawed, thinkiog herself ill-used if bid to labour before 
she profits, or assigned only the profit of her labour. Indeed this is the 


demand for payment, not honestly wrought for, and the substitution of 

and flattery, and intrigue, for energetic shouldering of the wheel that is to 
lift her out of the ruts of the plebeian bye-way. Has any one ever know 
a manceuvring woman who was content to get at good fortune by faithfy 
work ; or who cared to make her cloak of velvet of her own spinning? 
If she would put into real labour all the brains and energy that she puts 
into intrigue, she would come to her end quite as surely, and a great dea] 
more worthily. 

The manceuvring woman has no spontaneity of character, no sincerity op 
self-forgetfulness. Her whole soul is set on social advancement, and to this 
every faculty of her mind, and every spiritual aspiration, is bent and sy. 
ordinated. Real genuine affection has no place with her ; she simply makes 
use of every one she knows, and cares to know only those whom she can use. 
As false as she is selfish, she is willing to sacrifice the dearest friend she has 
in the world, if she can purchase an invitation to a “good” house, or ap 
introduction to any influential person likely to be serviceable ; and though 
notorious for her outside amiabilities, her readiness to oblige, and her almog 
instinctive faculty of pleasing—part of her stock-in-trade, and the capital on 
which she founds her hope of usurer’s interest—she is as little stable as the 
fair-seeming mist on the mountain, or the many-coloured cloud that charms 
the eye, but fades to nothingin the hand. She has but one point of stability 
in her life, and that is her own advantage, and the special stage of success to 
which she is resolved to attain. Saving this, she is as changeable as a chame- 

leon, adapting herself to all hues, and taking the complexion of every 
circumstance which may surround her. What, indeed, has she to do with 

_ fixity, which means principle—she who has no moral holding—and to whom 
all things are only relative to herself and her own desires? Like those al]- 
devouring chemical agents which fasten on every element with which they 
come in contact, and transform to their own uses all the life of nature, the 

| manceuvring woman also fastens on every creature and incident of her life, 
to make them subservient to her uses, and stepping-stones to her advance- 
ment. She knows no other meaning in friends or acquaintances, and 
dishonours all the sweet charities of life by debasing them to the service of 
self-interest and ambition. 

She is generally poor, or, at least, comparatively so, poverty being a great 
stimulant to this kind of ambition in a woman; but there have been 
instances where she has been wealthy, and not forced into meanness by any 

_ exigence of her position. In this case she comes to be more the political 

| intrigante than the social manceuvrer, and at least may boast that her back- 
stairs lead a story higher than her sister's, and that her intrigues havea 
somewhat wider range than the establishment of a graceless youth, or the 

_ successful settlement of a dowerless maiden. But the political intrigante is 
only the manceuvring woman on a grander scale, with diamonds instead of 
paste, and golden ornaments rightly stamped, not only gilded over; her 
moral standing is not an inch above the platform of the other, nor are her 
aims ennobled by one brighter touch of saving grace. Though of larger 
dimensions intellectually, and more solid importance socially, the one than 
the other, they stand as twin sisters in character, equally unlovely, 
unworthy, and ignoble, equally recreant to all that makes womanhood holy, 
pure, or lovely, or keeps it as the solace and the inspiration of the world. 

Great is the manceuvring woman as the matron guiding to their fate a bevy 
of fair daughters, portionless, marriageable, and scantily provided with “ oppor- 
tunities.” In her more lowly circle, say in a quiet country place, she shows 

_ as much intellectual clearness, foresight, boldness of conception, and prompt- 
ness of execution, as even the female diplomatist sitting in the centre of her 
political web and remotely influencing the cabinets of Europe by the gossip 

of her boudoir. Not the most trifling event of that monotonous country life 
| but is made useful in the conduct of her great design. Does a neighbour give 
| a tea-drinking, has the squire put forth his cards for one of his four annual 

_ dinners, is there a book-club meeting, or a missionary meeting, or an archery 

meeting, or a Dorcas meeting, or any kind of assemblage of the citizens 
whatsoever, the manceuvring woman contrives to turn it all into capital, and 
it will go hard with her if she has not advanced her daughters’ destinies by 


| one stage before the evening has worn to its end. 


I have known a woman of this class successfully marry off seven out 0 
her eight daughters, though she had no portions to give, and though her 
character was so well known, and her daughters’ names so liberally wor, 
that no one could flatter himself he was first in his bride’s heart ; perhaps 
not even supreme ; or could believe that he was accepted so much as 
spoken. Yet she managed with such consummate skill, and manceuvred to 
such entire success, that she gradually cleared her roll-call, and lightened her 
hands ; and when she died, it was in the proud belief that she had done het 
duty by the generations, and worthily fulfilled seven of the octave of destinies 
| intrusted to her. What the mothers of the district, left with lagging woman 
| hood unwed upon their hands, might say of her, or think, troubled her 4 
little as the curses of a vanguished general trouble the dreams of the 
_vanguisher. She had fought her pitched battles bravely ; carried off two 
| surgeons, a curate, a captain, a lieutenant, a wine merchant, and a stock 

broker, not without some difficulty, and a vast deal of opposition from mv 
| manceuvrers ; and she held herself as the heroine of seven victories, the 
| profit and honour of which no one could take from her. Very few are ® 

successful as she, but many are as intriguing. Now what kind of womal 
hood can we look for from such sources? What matronly dignity, what 

matemal regard or tenderness, can there be in a mother who openly sets ol 

her daughters as so much property for sale, and by all the eloquence of actio? 
announces her intention of disposing of them to the first eligible bidder: 

And what maiden modesty or girlish reticence can there be in daughters who 
| know that tunis is the ultimate object of their lives, and who consent to the 

own dishonour as to a thing of course? The men know that they are pe 
as prey in such a house as this—destined to be married out of hand it hap! 
they can be caught. But though their doom is all the more firmly deat 
_ on if they are more than ordinarily well endowed, yet even the poorer of 
_ professional men do not feel themselves safe ; for the manceuvring wom 
mother of a large family of girls, argues that if a man can afford brea? 
and beer for himself, he can afford it for a wife also, and that a marie 
home of pinched means is better than one of competence unwed—at least 
if the competence is hers, and she has to bear the reproach of her daughter 
“ not going off.” And knowing this, with what feelings do women 4 
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they accept the frequent invitations, or return the lavish smiles, or receive | latter much to unlearn. Italian music seemed more at their command than 


the open compliments, which beset and flatter them ? 
If such women knew what men say of them, they would not be much 


music by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, of which “ Adelaide” and “On 
song’s bright pinions” (auf Fliigeln des Gesanges) gave us abundant proofs. 


elated. They might be induced to reform. Some few, certainly, of softer | The orchestra, under the direction of Herr Manns, played Haydn’s symphony 


natures and more susceptible hearts than the average, may take all this pinch- | 
beck for gold, and be made supremely happy by the acceptance of an offer | 


which it has been ruled they shall make ; and some of undecided wills may 
be overborne by the stronger, even while conscious and clear-sighted, but 
the better sort are wrathful, sorrowing, or disgusted, according to their natures ; 
and as a rule, the husbands whom the manceuvring woman catches are not worth 
the trouble of the hook and line. Sometimes she mancuvres, not for any 
husband for her daughter, but for the one ; and then all the angling is con- 


secrated to the pleasant places where heirs and elder sons lie watching in the 


deep waters, suffering the gaudy may-flies to skim and flit above them, with- | 





in G, and two overtures, by Schubert and Reber, with their wonted finish 
and precision. 

If at the Crystal Palace Miss Goddard reigned supreme, at the Monday 
popular concerts, on the other hand, the attractions were of a more varied 
order. The instrumental part of the programme was again devoted exclu- 
sively to the music of Mozart, whose quintet in A major, for clarionet and 
stringed instruments, received with such favor at a former concert, was 
repeated on this occasion, and created the same deep impression. Besides 
this chef-T@uvre, Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Webb, and Paque performed 
the quartet in E flat, No. 4, the one commencing with the four instruments 


out even a lazy bite at the gauzy wings enveloping the fatal hook. This, | in unison; and M. Vieuxtemps joined Miss Goddard in the sonata in B 


though concentrated manceuvring, and for a richer prey, is identical in de- 
gradation with the coarser lures of the country matron, eager for the young 
surgeon with a practice yet in the green leaf, and frantic for the curate with 
a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. But the wealthier, better born, more 
aristocratic intrigante, would think herself insulted if bid to look on her own 
portrait translated into such vulgar liniaments as these. Nevertheless they 
are the same. 


meant them for wiles or double-dealing ; and, like all perversions, when they 
attempt what is unnatural, they utterly fail in what is wholesome. A man 
may be a diplomatist, wily and cunning—he may be even a conspirator, 
more wily and more cunning—and yet not be wholly false, or given up, from 
head to heel, to selfishness and craft. But the manwuvring woman /—the 
intrigante ?-she who will fawn on the basest and most brazen of either sex, 
if she thinks she can charge her scales with a feather’s weight of worldly gain 


—who will stifle all modesty and womanhood to be smiled on by a titled | 


scoundrel, or “received” by a tarnished drawing-room sceptre—who walks 
through the foulest ways to attain the meanest end, and employs all her 
mind and wits on the underhand establishment of her own pitiful for- 
tunes—who would abandon the child at her knee, or the mother who bore 


her, if she could thereby gain wealth and promotion—and to whose _ lies | 


and dissimulation are as accustomed as daily food,—what of wholesome 
savour or honest life remains with her? What of womanly grace exists in 
such a wreck of womanly virtues?) The manceuvring woman is one of the 
least admirable of all the portraits of the gallery, but by no means one of the 
most infrequent ; of late days, indeed, vastly too intrusive, and overloud of 
voice and word—her trade having beena failing one, and angling in deep waters 
unpropitious. When she gets herself converted and learns to recognize 
honesty as the best policy, the world will be the cleaner for a vast amount of 
cobwebs swept away from hman life ; and society will flourish like ‘a green 
bay-tree, from whose roots has been plucked the canker-worm, and the saw- 
fly from the leaves. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Miss ARABELLA GoppARD, after an absence of some months, has once 
more returned among us, and resumed her professional labours. She made 
her first appearance this season at the Fifth Winter Concert ®f the Crystal | 
Palace, on Saturday last, and two days later replaced M. Hallé at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts. There are few artists who rank higher in the estima- 
tion of the English tae than our distinguished countrywoman. Her per- 
formances invariably create the deepest interest, and are heard with | 
unfeigned delight. It must be admitted that her popularity rests on a solid | 
basis, while it is equally certain that her reputation has been very fairly won. 
At an age when other candidates for public favour are just beginning | 
their artistic career, Miss Goddard has already attained a wide-spread cele- | 
brity, and may justly claim a foremost place among the first pianists of the | 
day. This high distinction has not been attained, however, without hard 
study and untiring exertion, while her talent has ever been employed upon 
the best and noblest productions of the different schools of pianoforte music, 
from the great masters of the past down to those of our own time. 
Though for technical ability Miss Goddard has long been renowned, yet 
there were those who contended that her playing was wanting in warmth | 
of expression and lacked a certain originality of style, however brilliant 
and finished her performances may be in other respects. These remarks, 
whatever truth they might have contained at one time, hold good no longer. 
Age and experience have ripened her precocious talent, and developed her | 
artistic individuality. Few who witnessed her performance of Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte concerto, in G minor, at the Crystal Palace concert, can, we 
think, dispute this fact. For vigour, feeling, and style it was beyond | 
reproach, while her delicacy of touch, combined with elegance and taste, | 
excited universal admiration. 

If any objection could be raised against her conception of the music, it 
would be that the last movement, “ Presto e molto allegro vivace,” was taken | 
at too great a speed It is certainly true that while other pianists labour 
hard to acquire the requisite rapidity in this particular movement, Miss 
Goddard seems to have some difficulty in preventing her fingers from moving 
100 swiftly ; but this is no reason why she should allow her dexterity to get 
the better of her judgment. In all compositions of this kind, due regard 
should be had to the capabilities of the orchestra, especially when treated as 
pacifully as 1s the case in Mendelssohn’s concertos. How is it possible 
The ares follow the performer, or to take up the “ points” with precision / 
ict nig pianist, we apprehend, must have felt herself how dangerous was her 
with me the accompaniments were often unsteady, and totally at variance 
it he pianoforte. It is very different with pieces where the responsibility 
rests entirely with the soloist, as for example im the “ Fantasia on Rigoletto,” 
ti ss acl a brilliant arrangement of the celebrated quartet in that opera. 
ert ull scope was afforded Miss Goddard to display her wonderful apility, 
cae than her extraordinary powers of execution, of which she availed 
OE es hog the fullest extent, and with such complete success, that the audience 

emanded the piece, an honour, however, modestly declined by the 
Rormer. Two singers, new to fame, appeared at the same concert— Miss 
ie (soprano), and M. de la Haye (tenor). We can speak of 
t in terms of praise, The former has still much to learn, and the 


‘ 


flat, composed by Mozart for Madlle. Strina-Sacchi, a celebrated violinist 
of that day; while Miss Goddard chose another sonata in B flat for the 


_ pianoforte alone, by the same composer. So choice a selection could not 


fail to be highly appreciated, and accerdingly St. James’s Hall was filled 
to its utmost capacity. A performance more irreproachable in every sense 


_ than that of the string quartet, it would be impossible to hear. The highest 


| praise is due to the four artists who took part in its execution ; while M. 
Women have nothing to do with manceuvre and intrigue. Nature never | 


Vieuxtemps in particular deserves commendation for the manner in which 
he acquitted himself of his task. Not only did he fully enter into the 
spirit of the composition, but he, on this occasion, sedulously avoided in- 
dividual distinction, and rendered Mozart’s sweet melodies with a luscious- 
ness of tone, a winning grace, and a simplicity altogether hors ligne. It is 
strange that the great violinist should be so immaculate in one composition, 
and so much at fault in another. In the quartet he fairly disarmed criticism ; 
and in the sonata he laid himself open to well merited censure. The intro- 
duction, forming so noble an opening to the subsequent Allegro, equally 
conspicuous for its pretty themes and flowing melody, was greatly injured 
by the coquetry and pretension of the Belgian violinist, who seemed altogether 
to forget that the pianoforte had also something to say, and that Miss 
Goddard could not be expected to guess all the whims of her ambitious 
partner. There is, we hold, only one rule for the performance of all concerted 
music, viz., to sacrifice every desire for private distinction and never to 
absorb the attention of the listener, unless it be in a legitimate way, and 
justified by the nature of the composition. We may safely say that not 
one bar of the first two movements of the sonata was played strictly in 
time ; and we much doubt whether Mozart himself, who, it is said, per- 
formed his new work for the first time entirely from memory, in presence 
of the Emperor Joseph, not from choice but from necessity, since not a 
note had been confided to paper,—- we much doubt, we say, whether he would 
have been able to find the thread of his own music, and to follow M. 
Vieuxtemps in all his delicate fancies. Miss Goddard deserves, we think, 
all the more credit for having succeeded in her perilous task, making it 
appear as if these changes and embellishments were intended by the com- 
poser. That Mozart’s music does not stand in need of such artifice, was 
clearly demonstrated by the lady’s performance of his sonata for pianoforte 
solo, not a note being altered or adorned, the rhythm faithfully preserved, and 
the melodies allowed to appear in all their unpretending charm and beauty. 

The vocal music of the evening was entrusted to Miss Banks and Mrs. 
Louisa Vinning. The formersng an air from “ Rinaldo” (an Italian opera 
by Handel), more interesting than pleasing, and a song by G. A. Mac- 
farren, more pleasing than interesting ; the latter ballad, however, being 
given with so much genuine feeling, that it obtained an encore. The same 
compliment was paid to Mrs. Vinning, in a “‘canzonet,” by Haydn, entitled 
“Sympathy ;” but the audience, it appeared, did not sympathize quite as 
much with her rendering of Mendelssohn’s most popular,and at the same time 
most difficult song, “On music softest pinions,’ by some attributed to the 
pen of Mendelssohn’s accomplished and lamented sister, Fanny Hensel, to 
whom he was so devotedly attached. 

Mr. Benedict, as usual, “ presided” at the pianoforte, and a more able 
president could not be desired. The instrument chosen by Miss Goddard for 
this occasion excited general admiration for its richness of tone and well- 
balanced power, and we think the Messrs. Broadwood & Sons may fairly be 
complimented on the high state of perfection at which they have arrived in 


_ the construction of their grand pianofortes. 


We were present, on Thursday last, at a performance of Handel’s Oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” given by the National Choral Society, under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and several officers of distine- 
tion. The bills stated that free admission would be granted to nearly 2,000 
soldiers, now quartered in London, while the band and choir, one of the 
largest in England, would consist of nearly 800 performers. Whether Mr. 
Martin, the Director of the National Choral Society, intended to muster so 
strong a force, we are unable to say, but we are certain that not one-half 
of the above numbers, either in the military or musical department, were 
present on this occasion. Of the performance, we prefer not offering any 
opinion. We would, however, advise Mr. Martin, in future, to promise less 
and to achieve more. The music was listened to with great attention, and 
warmly applauded by the grateful guests. Before the commencement of the 
oratorio, a chorale, “* No shadows yonder,” composed by Mr. Martin, was 
sung as a tribute to the memory of the late Lord Herbert, the “ soldier's 
friend.” It was accompanied by the organ, and evidently produced a sad 
impression ipon a small portion of the andience—-a baby in arms, whose 
mournful cries mingled somewhat harshly with the lugubrious character 
of the music. The poor child continued to express its opinion with the same 
obstinacy, wntil it was removed from the room, and probably conveyed to bed. 


~ 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Me. Henry Leswie’s concerts are announced to commence on the 8th of 
January, at the Hanover sy uare Rooms, 
St. Martin’s Hall will shortly be opened for “* Cheap MonsterConcerts,” vocal 
and instrumental. “Cheap” and “ monster” does not sound well to our ears. 
If we are rightly informed, the next novelty at the Royal English Opera 
will be Messrs. Benedict and Boucicault’s “Colleen Bawn.” 
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A. new operetta, by Mr. Howard Glover, is likely to be produced at THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIEs, 
D Lane Theatre, supported by Madlle. Jenny Bauer, Herr Reichardt, (Continued from p. 727.) 
and Herr Formes. CHAPTER IX. 


Messrs. Breitkop & Hartel, of Leipzig, intend publishing a complete and 
revised edition of all Beethoven's works. Messrs. Riez, Reinicke, Righter, 
David, Hauptmann, Jahn, &c., have undertaken to superintend the pub- 
lication, which will include many unknown compositions of the great master. 


Herr Joachim is expected to arrive in London at the beginning of next 
year, and will make his first appearance at the “ Monday Popular Concerts.” 


The direction of the opera at Vienna is in treaty with Herr Tichatschen, 
the great German tenor, to undertake the part of “Tristan” in Herr Wagner's 
new opera. 


M. Victor Sardon, the author of “ Nos Intimes,” now being performed with 
the greatest success at the Théatre du Vaudeville in Paris, has written the 
“libretto” of a new opera, by a young composer, M. Vaucorbeil, which will 
be brought out at the Opéra Comique, under the title of “ Bataille d’amour.” 
It is said to be his chef-d wurre.” 


The first representation of M. Alary’s new opera, “ La Voix Humaine,” 
has been postponed for a few days. The new tenor, Dulaurens, has under- 
taken the part, which was to have been sung by Morere. We pity M. 
Dulaurens. 

At the Théatre Lyrique, a new opera, by M. Jules Beer, is in rehearsal ; 
also, an opera, “‘ Le Roman Comicue,” at the Bouffes Parisiens. 

Madlle. Patti has made a great “hit” in Berlin, in the “ Somnambula,” 
in which opera, it will be remembered, she also made her first appearance in 
London. 

Professor Hénsel, a distinguished painter and brother-in-law of Felix- 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, died in Berlin, in his 68th year. An accident, it 
appears, has been the cause of his death. 





THE DRAMA, 
THE ADELPHI. 


Tue difference of opinion between the public and Mr. Boucicault, as to 
the catastrophe of the “‘ Octoroon,” has been arranged by the author yielding 
to the judgment of the audience, and giving Zoe life and happiness in the 
last act. The code noir of Louisiana is set at defiance, perhaps, by the 
arrangement ; but this was a decided case of Summa jus, summa injuria, 
and it must be a stringent statute indeed that can be permitted to obstruct 
the equity of the stage, which so easily overrules the written law to secure 
poetical justice. Zoe,on Monday evening last, ceased to take poison, is 
rescued from her persecutor and purchaser, who is compelled to run away 
with his “ chattel,” and killed in a strictly melodramatic manner, in the 
attempt ; Zoe and her lover have nothing to do but change their state in 
a double sense, and all ends as well as could be desired. 

That the public, however, should have put such a pressure on an author as 
to induce him to rewrite part of his plot, is both unusual and rather amusing. 
It proves, at least, that audiences are not always totally indifferent to what 
is set before them. The interference of the pit and gallery has a touch of a ruder 
and heartier age, when the “ groundlings” often entered thoroughly into the 
action on the stage. There is a case on record of a Spanish playwright who, 
taking a certain conspiracy for his subject, was ill-advised enough to let the 
authorities get the upper hand in the final scene ; on which the plebs became 
outrageous, and hooted off the whole body of actors amid an indignant 
pelting of melon rinds! The piece was announced the next day, but 
with the propitiatory notice in the bills that “ this evening the conspiracy 
will succeed!” So Mr. Boucicault may cite a precedent for recasting “ The 
Octoroon.” 

But even with this very large concession to public feeling, we doubt if 


the drama will have anything approaching the run of the “Colleen Bawn.” | 
In fact, the last piece is already brought torward again, as if the “ Octoroon” 


felt the necessity of being supported by her elder and more popular sister. 
Two melodramas every evening is a strong dose, we confess ; but London is 
full this week of visitors in prime condition, and good constitutions can 
stand almost anything. For ourselves, we should prefer a variety of 
flavour ; the “Colleen Bawn” upon the “ Octoroon” is almost too much of 
one kind of thing. Honey is not the right sauce to sugar, and metal on 
metal is false heraldry. But this is strictly a managerial question ; and that 
the Adelphi 1s filled to overflowing every night is a sufficient answer to it. 
The change in the story, the explanatory letters in the papers, the prefacing 


paragraphs in the bills, and the reappearance in them of the more popular | 


piece, are all signs that the “ Octoroon”’ is not the triumphant success it was 
expected to be. In our first notice, we expressed a fear that Mr. Boucicault 
had challenged fortune a little too boldly. The “Colleen Bawn” was pro- 
duced much more modestly—we may add, more honestly. The writer from 
whom the story was taken was named, and poor Gerald Griffin received the 
recognition his memory deserved. He did not make by the whole novel of 
the “ Collegians”’ a fiftieth of the profit the dexterous adapter of his work 
has derived from its skeleton ; yet it was but just that the acknowledgment 
of the authorship should be made, and Mr. Boucicault has found it safer to 
plunder the dead than the living. He announced the “ Octoroon” as the 
result of his “ own observations in the southern states of America,” and the 
whole story is claimed by two several novelists as their invention! It is 
traced back, first to Captain M. Reid, and yet again to a tale in an illustrated 
periodical ! 


The adapter must settle the dispute with the two claimants ; but with the 








point so liable to be impeached, the bold claim to perfect originality was a | 


mistake, and something worse. The letter to the Tumes, and the attempt to 
account for the disapproval of the public, by supposing a change in its 
opinions on slavery, was also a blunder, springing perhaps from the original 
error of all, “‘ writing with a purpose,” and thrusting a moral on an audience 
that neither required nor appreciated it. All these disagreeable incidents in 
the plan and execution of the piece have told against it ; the author, by the 
alteration of the plot, admits its defect, but the vesvel that stuck on the ways 


in launching, wants repairs so soon, and is already taken in tow by its pre- | 


decessor, is not destined to a long cruise. 


THE accession of King William, in the summer of 1830, was speedily fo}. 
lowed by the retirement of the adminstration of which the Duke of Wellington 
was the chief, and by the return of the Whig party to those seats on the 
Treasury Bench, from which they had been exiled, with a very slight interya) 
for half-a-century. The only immediate change, however, in the roll of the 
peerage which resulted on Lord Grey’s instalment in office, was the elevation 
of Mr. Henry Brougham, M.P. for Yorkshire, to the barony of Brougham ang 
Vaux (1), on taking his seat upon the Woolsack as the new Lord Chancellor, 

In 1831, the Coronation and the agitation for reform combined to cause ex. 
tensive additions to the Peerage, and elevations in its ranks. The King lost no 
time in raising to the peerage his eldest natural son by Mrs. Jordan, as Ear] of 
Munster (2); and conferred at the same time the barony of Kilmarnock (3), on 
the Scottish Earl of Erroll, who had married one of His Majesty’s natura) 
daughters by the same lady. Shortly afterwards the Irish Earls of Fingaj), 
Sefton, and Leitrim; the first a Roman Catholic, and the last one of the Irish 
Representative Peers—received English baronies, as Lords Fingall (4), Sefton 
(5), and Clements (6). The Scottish Lord Kinnaird, and the eldest son of the 
Irish Viscount Clifden, also were raised to the English Peerage, as Lord Rossie 
(7), and Lord Dover (8). 

The Coronation in the September following was marked by the addition of 
a large batch of peerage honours. The Scottish Earls of Cassilis and Breadalbane 
were created respectively Marquises of Ailsa (9), and Breadalbane (10) ; the 
head of the wealthy house of Grosvenor was also advanced from the earldom of 
Grosvenor to the long coveted Marquisate of Westminster (11). Lord G. Caven. 
dish, a younger brother of the late Earl of Devonshire, and many years a sup. 
porter of Whig principles in the House of Commons, was raised to the earldom 
of Burlington (12), a title now merged in the dukedom, of which, till recently, it 
formed a satellite. 

At the same time Viscounts Duncan and Anson, noblemen who had owed 
their peerages to the naval services of their ancestors, were raised by the “ sailor. 
king”? to the earldoms of Camperdown (13) and Lichfield (14). The Irish 
Marquis of Headfort now received a summons to the House of Peers as Lord 
Kenlis (15), the Irish Earls of Meath and Ludlow were created Barons Chaworth 
(16) and Ludlow (17) respectively ; the Scottish Earl of Dunmore reccived the 
English barony of Dunmore (18), possibly through the interest of the Duke of 
Sussex, who had contracted a morganatic marriage with his sister, the Lady 
Augusta Murray ; one of the Scottish representative peers, Lord Belhaven, was 
now created Lord Hamilton (19), the gallant General Caradoc, who had been put 
off for his services with an Irish peerage, now obtained an English barony also, 
as Lord Howden (20). The Hon. William Maule, brother of the Ear! of 
Dalhousie, and a veteran supporter of liberal politics in the north of England 
(where he enjoyed the vast estates of the forfeited Earls of Panmure), was now 
created Lord Panmure (21), a title quite recently merged in that of Dalhousie in 
the person of the present Earl, better known to our readers as Fox Maule and a 
Lord Panmure. The next brother of and heir presumptive to the Ear! of 
Cadogan was created Lord Oakley (22), a title which was merged before 
long in the superior earldom. Sir George W. Bampfylde, a Devonshire baronet, 
of large influence, and something of a courtier besides, was created Lori 
Poltimore (23); Sir Robert Lawley, an accomplished scholar and man of taste 
was created Lord Wenlock (24), a title which soon became extinct by his death, 
but was subsequently revived in the person of his brother (see chapter X.). At 
the same time Sir Edward Price Lloyd, a Welsh baronet and M.P., was created 
Lord Mostyn (25), Colonel Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley Castle, and elder brother 
of the present Lord Fitz-Hardinge, was created Lord Segrave (26), Lord Arthar 
Chichester, a son of the Marquis of Donegall, and a liberal M.P., was created 
Lord Templemore (27), Col. W. L. Hughes, a veteran liberal M.P., and a grea! 
personal friend of the Duke of Sussex, was created Lord Dinorben (28), the 
Irish Lord Cloncurry received the English barony of Cloncurry (29), and the 
gallant Admiral Sir James Saumarez was raised to the peerage for his services 
as Lord De Saumarez (30). 

In the following year, 1832, the ancient barony of Berners (31) was called = 
of abeyance in favour of Mr. Robert Wilson, a Norfolk gentleman, he havi! 
been reported to the House of Lords “to have made out his claim thereto.” Abou! 
the same time, Lord F. G. Osborne, a younger brother of the Duke of Leeds, 
and M.P. for Cambridgeshire, was created Lord Godolphin (32), a title n0¥ 


merged in the dukedom ; and the Scottish Viscount Falkland, having marie? > 
one of the King’s natural daughters, was created Lord Hunsdon (33) in the 


peerage of England. Mr. C. Dundas, M.P., too, was created Lord Amesbury(*#) 
but the title became extinct within a few weeks. At the close of the year, the i 
eldest sons of the Duke of Bedford, of the Marquis of Anglesey, and of the Eat f 
of Stamford, were called to the Upper House in their father’s respective barow* t 
as Lords Howland (35), Paget (36), and Grey of Groby (37). The year, 2 * #7 
readers of history are aware, narrowly escaped being marked by a perfect a i 
‘ou ; 


of peerage creations, Earl Grey having threatened to raise as many : 
country gentlemen to the dignity as would suffice to swamp the majoriti *s 
obstructed the Reform Bill in its passage through the Upper House. Happ** ; 
the Lords were persuaded by the King to stay away in sufficient numbers toa¥*" 
the necessity of Earl Grey putting his threat into execution; or else we show 
have had to tax our readers’ patience to a far greater length than we have dos! 
already. 

Early in the following year the Marquises of Stafford and Cleveland, w f 
the patronage of many disfranchised boroughs, were rewarded for their meee 
support of the Reform Bill by their elevation to the dukedoms of Sutherland é + 
and Cleveland (39); the former title, of course, was selected on account of = 
marriage of Lord Stafford with the great Scottish heiress, the Countess of Suthé " 
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as Lord Western (42), a title which became extinct at his decease. 


Granville (44). 


Early in 1834, Sir Thomas Denman was created Lord Denman (45), on being 
appointed to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of King’s Bench, and Lord Dun- 
cannon, eldest son of the Earl of Bessborough, who had been for many years M.P., 
and was now Lord Privy Seal and Chief Commissioner of Woods awd Forests, was 
called to the Upper House in his father’s barony of Duncannon (46). Miss Wen- 
man, @ lady of large wealth and property in Oxfordshire, was created Baroness 


Wenman (47). 


In November, 1834, the Whig Government, then recently re-formed under Lord 
Melbourne, were called on by the King to resign, and the seals were entrusted, 
on the Duke of Wellington’s advice, to Sir Robert Peel, who lost no time in dis- 
He called to 
the Upper House the Earl of Brecknock, eldest son of the Marquis Camden, in 
his father’s barony of Camden (48), and created Mr. P. C. Sidney, eldest son of 
Sir John Sidney, Bart., of Penshurst, and who had married a natural daughter 
At the same time Mr. W. Vesey 
FitzGerald, M.P., was created Lord FitzGerald and Vesey (50), and Sir James 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Alexander Baring, who had 
been many years M.P. for Taunton, North Essex, and other constituencies, was 
created Lord Ashburton (52), a title which had belonged to his cousin, John 
Dunning (see Chapter V., No. 75), but had become extinct ; and the ex-Speaker, 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who, after holding the chair for 
seventeen years, was rejected on a division, was consoled by the viscountcy of 


solving Parliament, and in constructing a Conservative Cabinet. 


of the King, Lord De l’Isle and Dudley (49). 


Scarlett, Lord Abinger (51). 


Canterbury (53), of which see his father had been for many years archbishop. 

The Whigs, returning to office and power, under Lord Melbourne 
following month of May, raised Mr. Charles Grant, who was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to the Peerage as Lord Glenelg (54), and the Right Hon. E. J. 
Littleton, ex-Secretary for Ireland, as Lord Hatherton (55); bestowing, at the 
same time, the English barony of Worlingham (56) on the Lrish Earl of Gosford, 
Governor-General.of Canada, and that of Strafford (57), on General Sir John 
Byng, whose son held several posts under the court and the Ministry. They also 
consoled “ plain John Campbell’’ for a disappointment in the way of legal 
advancement, by creating his wife Baroness Stratheden (58), a title merged, 
only a few months ago, in that of Campbell, in the person of her son. 

In 1836 two peerage creations only were made, and they were both connected 
with the legal profession; Sir Charles Pepys (after the Great Seal had been 
held in commission for nearly a year), being created Lord Cottenham (59), on 
taking his seat on the woolsack as Lord Chancellor; and Mr. Henry Bickersteth 
being made Lord Langdale (60), upon his appointment to the Mastership of the 
Rolls. s 

In the beginning of 1837, the old King’s health began rapidly to fail, and it was 
clear tothose around him that his life could not be prolonged beyond afew months, 
and the eyes of all men were turned on the Princess Victoria as the heir to the 
throne. 

The last peerage creations ofthe reign of William 1V.were the bestowal of the 
baronies of Portman (58), Bateman (62), and Lovat (63), on Mr. E. B. Portman, 
Mr. W. Hanbury, and Colonel Fraser, of Lovat, of whom the two former were old 
supporters of Whig principles in the House of Commons. At the same time tlie 
King raised Lord Howard, of Effingham, to the earldom of Effingham (64), Lord 


Ducie to the earldom of Ducie (65), and Lord Yarborough to the earldom of | 


Yarborough (66), besides conferring the English barony of Charlemont (67), upon 
the veteran Irish Earl of Charlemont, who still holds a place among the repre- 
sentative peers of Ireland, to which he was elected at the commencement of the 
present century. 

(To be continued.) 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


As an appendix to our notice of the recent researches on the composition 
of the photographic image, given in these columns a fortnight ago, it will be 
of interest to our readers to note how near some of the early experimentalists 
on this subject were in arriving at the correct solution of this difficult problem. 

As long ago as 1777 the illustrious Swedish chemist, Scheele, turned his 
attention to the action of the differently coloured rays of light upon silver 
compounds, and in a very rare treatise + he anticipated, by nearly three 
(uarters of a century, the results and deductions of later times. The following 
account of one of his experiments is of sufficient interest to be worth trans- 
ctibing at lerigth :— 


‘ * . . . 
‘I precipitated a solution of silver by sal-ammoniac ; then I edulcorated and 


dried the precipitate, and exposed it to the beams of the sun for the space of two | 


weeks, when the surface of the white paper grew black, after which | stirred the 
powder, and repeated the same several times. Hereupon I poured some caustic 
*pirit of sal ammoniac on this, in all appearance, black powder, and set it by for 
digestion. This menstruum dissolved a quantity of /una cornus (chloride of 
Silver), though some black powder remained undissolved. The powder having 
een washed, was for the greater part dissolved by a pure acid of nitre, which 
y the operation acquired volatility. This solution I precipitated again by means 
of sal ammoniac into horn silver. Hence it follows that the blackness which the 
“2 cornua acquires from the sun’s light is silver by reduction.” 





* He was Lord Privy Seal under Earl Grey, 
t+ Scheele, Traité de | Air et du Feu, 


land, who brought, as her dowry, nearly the whole cf a Scottish county. At the 
same time Lords Durham * (see Chapter VIII., No. 52) and Goderich (see Chap- 
ter VIII., No. 42) were raised to the earldoms of Durham (40) and Ripon (41), 
and Mr. C. C. Western, many years M.P. for Essex, was elevated to the Peerage 
Shortly 
afterwards the Scottish Marquis of Queensberry obtained the English barony 
of Solway (43), and Viscount Granville, a younger brother of the Duke of 
Sutherland, was rewarded for his diplomatic services by being created Earl 





Again, Scheele writes :— 

‘1 mixed so much of distilled water with well edulcorated horn silver as would 
just cover this powder. The half of this mixture I poured into a white crystal 
phial, exposed it to the beams of the sun, and shook it several times each day; 
the other half I set by in a dark place. After having exposed the one mixture 
during the space of two weeks, I filtered the water standing over the luna cornua, 
grown already black ; I let some of this water fall by drops in a solution of silver, 
which was immediately precipitated into horn silver.” 


From these extracts it will be seen that Scheele, as early as 1777, showed 
that the action of light upon chloride of silver was to separate a black 
powder from it ; by digesting this in ammonia, the excess of undecomposed 
chloride of silver was dissolved away from the black powder, whieh wan 
shown to be metallic silver, by its dissolving in nitric acid, with evolution of 
red vapours, and formation of ordinary nitrate of silver. He also showed that 
when pure chloride of silver was decomposed by light, under water, chlorine 
was given off, which could be detected in the supernatant liquid by the usual 
tests. 

The matter since appears to have attracted little attention from philosophers 
until it was taken up by Robert Hunt, one of the earliest and most diligent 
workers on the subject of the chemical action of light, and an experimentalist 
to whom photographers will always owe a debt of gratitude, for the valuable 
light he has thrown upon these obscure phenomena. In the first edition of 
his “ Researches on Light,” published in 1844, are given his first experiments 
on this subject. A long series of experiments were subsequently published 
by him in the Philosophical Magazine, and at the meetings of the British 
Association. These were all collected together, and their results given at 
pp. 79-80 of the second edition of his ‘‘ Researches,” published in 1854. He 
here states that many experiments were tried in order to ascertain the con- 
dition of the chloride of silver, after it had been darkened by exposure to 
light, but he only gives the details of the most satisfactory. He prepared 
pure chloride of silver with great care, and then, after it was perfectly washed, 
dried it ; 

** Five grains of this were put into a long test-tube full of distilled water, and 


placed in the sunshine to darken, the powder being frequently moved, that every 
| part might be acted upon by the sun’s rays. It was found, even after an 





» in the | exposure of a few minutes, that the water contained chloride ; it became opaque, 


| on the addition of nitrate of silver, and this very gradually increased as the 
chloride darkened. The darkening process was continued for several hours, 
after which the solution was filtered to free it from chloride of silver, and nitrate 
of silver added to the filtered solution ; this precipitated chloride of silver, which, 
when collected, dried, and weighed, gave 1:4 grains on one occasion, 1°0 grain on 
another, and 1°5 grains on a third trial.”’ 


Mr. Hunt states that “it is evident from this that chlorine is liberated 
during the process of darkening.” 

Experiments were next tried in which the chloride of silver was formed on 
the surface of paper, to ascertain the effect of organic matter in modifying 
the action of light ; the result being stated that “ we have hence very satis- 
| factory proof that metallic silver is eventually formed on the surface of the 
 chloridated photographic papers, and that the under sensitive surface is pre- 
served in the condition of a subchloride of silver by the opacity of the 
superticial coat.” 

From other experiments Mr. Hunt states that he is inclined to believe 
that ‘ the first action of the solar ray is to liberate one half of the combined 
chlorine, which is very readily, moisture being present, replaced by oxygen. 
_ By the continued action of the exciting cause the oxide is decomposed, and 
- metallic silver, in a state of tine division, is formed over the surface.” 
| An experiment is subsequently given to prove that oxygen is absorbed by 
the decomposing chloride. 

[t will be of interest to compare the results obtained by Spiller with the 
above experiments of Scheele and Hunt. In a paper published in the 
Philosophical Magazine for March, 1860, the first-named gentleman sums up 
his results in the form of three propositions : 


! 
| 


“Ist. That chloride of silver, when decomposed by light, is separated into its 
elements. 

“2nd. That this change does not usually extend to the whole bulk of the 
material operated upon, on account of the opacity of the darkened product 
| mechanically protecting a certain portion of unaltered chloride of silver from the 
| action of the light. 
| “3rd. That the degree and rapidity of reduction is influenced by the state of 
| division of the particles, and by the presence of agents capable of absorbing the 

chlorine when liberated from its combination with silver.” 


These are stated to be in conformity with the previous results obtained by 
Dr. Guthrie, MM. Girard and Davanne, and generally also with those of 
M. Van Monkhoven, and to acertain extent opposed to the views advanced 
by Messrs. Hadow, Hardwich, Llewellyn, and Maskelyne in their joint 
report upon this subject, recently presented to the meeting of the British 
, Association. 
This subject appears to be one of considerable interest, judging from the 
| correspondence which has reached us on the subject ; but, notwithstanding 
the assistance with which we have been favoured by many correspondents, 
and our own inquiries into the matter, we are unable to find that the clear 
and satisfactory explanation given by Spiller, referred to in our previous 
' article, has been de facto anticipated by any previous writer. As a fitting 
sequence to the above extracts, we will quote the entire paragraph in which 
| Spiller’s views are stated : 


‘ Passing in review the results obtained in the foregoing experiments, it will 
| probably be considered that the weight of evidence tends to show that the metal 
is the ordinary product of the chemical action of light upon chloride of silver ; 
and that the principal difficulty which has stood in the way of accepting this 

conclusion has, in great measure, to be accounted for by the often varying 
shades of colour presented by the reduced metal, and more especially 
| the transition observed at the moment of removing the unaltered portion of 
| material by the application of the fixing agent. If, in these several stages, the 
' change in physical condition be considered in its proper connection, and due 
allowance be made for the very important influence known to be exercised over 
the light-reflecting capacity of these minutely divided particles by very slight 


modifications in their state of aggregation (quite irrespective of change in 
j . 
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chemical constitution). there will then be no longer any difficulty in referring 
these results, with others of the same class—e. ., the several varieties of gold 
prepared and examined by Professor Faraday,*—to a series, all of which are 
capable of similar explanation.” 


—— _———~ _ —— ee 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Geological Society, December 4, Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., in 
the chair. The following communication was read :—“ On the Brackle- 
sham Beds of the Isle of Wight Basin.” By the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., 
F.G.S. After noticing the researches of Prestwich and Dixon, the author 
sroceeded to state that most of the “ Bracklesham Beds” are displayed at 
Ge water at Bracklesham Bay ; but other and higher beds belonging to the 
same series are to be observed in the New Forest, at Stubbington, and in 
the Isle of Wight. By means of the fossils, for the most part, Mr. Fisher 
divides the series into four groups :—-1. The uppermost abounds in (Gastero- 
poda, and has several fossil beds. One of these, in the eastern part of its 
ranye, is full of Nummiulina variolaria No. 16 of Mr. Prestwich’s Section 
of Whitecliff Bay, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. ii., pl. 9). 2. This group is 
more sandy than the last; it has two fossil-beds, one of which contains 
Cerithium giganteum. 3. This is a sandy group, and is remarkable for a 
profusion of ,_ acto ulina levigata in its principal fossil-bearing beds. 4. This 
embraces the lowest fossiliferous sands of Bracklesham Bay. Its distinctive 
shells are Cardita aruticostata and Cypraa tuberculosa, 

Remarks were also made on the estuarine condition of the lower Brackle- 


lesham beds in theit western area; on the probable sources of their materials ; | 


on the successive deepenings of the old sea-bottom, and the formation 
of the pebble beds ; and lastly on the fitness of the Bracklesham and Barton 
series as a field for research in the history of Molluscan species. The paper 
was illustrated by 4 series of specimens from the author's collection. 

Specimens of gold in quartz-veins, of gold-dust, and of gold-ingots, from 
Nova Scotia, sent’ by Mr. Secretary Howe, were exhibited by Professor 
Tennant, F.G.S. 


Geographical Society, December 9th, 1861, the president, Lord 
Ashburton, in the chair.— Papers and communications were read on the 
“ Latest Explorations in Africa by Livingstone and May, Spence and Grant, 
Petherick, Peney, and others.” 

In opening the proceedings, Lord Ashburton exhibited an original manu- 
script of one of the earliest of African travellers, Mungo Park, the hand- 


! 


| 








made in a tree to be falling at the rate of 6 or 7 inches a day, he had heen 
obliged to come back to avoid the risk of the Pioneer being grounded 
and laid up until the rains of next year; this hindrance is caused by the 
expedition being two months behind time. He draws some inferences as tg 
the improbability of the two great rivers which run towards Lake Nyassa 
both entering it. First, because no other lake was ever known to give 
off two rivers ; and secondly, because there was a marked difference between 
the clearness of one of the streams, and the brackishness of the other. 

A letter was then read from Dr. Bakie, communicated by Earl Russell, to 
whom it was addressed 10th September, 1861. He had established a regular 
market at Lukoja on the Niger, and the king of Nupé was desirous of 
opening a trade with Europeans. The king had behaved most kindly towards 
Dr. Bakie, and, besides food and provisions for the expeditionists, had lent 
him cowries fer payment of their expenses. He urges, therefore, that if he 


| be recalled, some one else may be sent out with consular power, and be intro- 





writing of which had been compared by Mr. Murray with authentic specimens | 


in his possession, and was undoubtedly genuine. It was very extraordinary 
to observe the care with which it had been preserved by the illiterate 
Africans, from whom it had been obtained, and by whom it would seem to 
have been regarded with superstitious veneration. 

Colonel O'Connor, Governor of Gambia, then read a paper on the settle- 
ments of Gambia and Sierra Leone. He described the various efforts made 
to penetrate into the country, from Robson, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, to Mungo Park, with whose death all efforts for the 
exploration of the Nile and the Niger ceased for a time, until Denham and 
Clapperton headed that active line of travellers who have since added so 
much to our knowledge. 

He then described the condition of the country at length, interspersing his 
narrative with some most humorous anecdotes. These, however, were the 
only bright sparkles in the picture presented. Sierra Leone was established 
in 1786, by an English captain and sixty settlers. In 1792 there were landed 
there a fresh body of emigrants, some of whom struggled on, but with a 
fearful mortality. The community now was composed of a mingled crowd of 
liberated slaves from every tribe. They were willing workers, and all the 
work of the colony was done by them. 

Passing from his light style of narration to the sadder phase of African 
life, he spoke of how many true spirits had passed away, since Mungo Park 
to our own day, in the glorious efforts to penetrate the dark cloud that, it 
must be lamented, still hangs over Africa, in whose wide domains was no 
security for life nor property ; polygamy checking population ; paganism 
blocking up the way of civilization and religion; oaths and treaties broken 
like ropes of sand ; but still we may hope for good results in times to come 
from the efforts of the bands of strenuous and worthy missionaries. 


Mr. Stanhope Freeman, the newly-appointed governor of Lagos, spoke of | 


the great importance of that place as a trading station for the advancement 
of the traffic with the great central regions of Africa. 

The secretary, Mr. Galton, then read various abstracts of information 
received of Livingstone and May, Spence and Grant, Petherick, and others. 

From Captain Speke the latest intelligence was dated Khoko, in Western 
Uyogo, 12th December, 1860, at which period his expeditionary party had 
come to a stop with the desert of M‘gunda before them, with a short supply 
of food ; the rains very heavy, and many of his followers had deserted and 
carried off their guns. 

From Consul Petherick they had letters dated Korosko, 9th August, 1861. 

Of Peney some accounts had been published in the - Nouvelles des 
Voyages,’ and the last letter from him bore date May 20th. In it he states 
he had left Gondocoro and ascended the river as far as some rapids. Subse- 
quently he had been detained two days by the reefs. Some thirty miles up 
the river the affluents were so numerous that more than a hundred were 
counted in a length of twelve miles ; the ve neral course of the Nile in 
these parts being consequently nearly a dead level. At about twenty miles 
south of the cataracts of Macado his boats had heen destroved. He had 
therefore attempted to continue the passage by land, and had attained to a 
range of mountains thirty miles in length, at the foot of which the river 
tiowed. Here the natives refused to vo farther, stating they were at war 
with the tribe; upon which he and others of his party agreed to go on 
by themselves. The next intelligence received of poor Dr. Peney was that 
of his death ; whether by violence is not yet known, but there is reason to 
believe that his papers are safe. 

The last news of Livingstone is from himself, dated from Pomona Bay on 
the 9th April last. The water in the river Ravuma being shown by a mark 
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duced by him, that they may be well used who have trusted the white man, 
and that our nation may be respected. 


Microscopical Society, December 11, R. J. Farrance, Esq., President 
in the chair. Frederick River, Esq., was elected a fellow. : 

A paper by Dr. Greville was read, being one of a series on new and rare 
species Of Diatoms, from the fine collection made by Dr. Macrae, from 
Ceylon and the Indian coast. Amongst the new and rare species described 
on this occasion, was a very remarkable frustule of Swrellella fastuosa, of 
which the author proposed to alter the definition given in Dr. Smith’s 
Synopsis, at the time of the publication of the first edition of which this 
species was thought so rare, that single named specimens on a slide were 
carefully prized as treasures. 

Mr. Tutfen West presented a series of slides towards the Society’s collec- 
tion of typical specimens for reference, the formation of which Dr. Carpenter 
has so strenuously advocated. Mr. West then read a paper on the singular 
microscopic structure of some hairs in the slides presented. 

Chemical Society, December 5, Dr. Miller, V.P., in the chair. Dr, 
Oppenheim read a paper “ On peppermint camphor.” This body, which is 
now imported in considerable quantities from Japan, is a white crystalline 
solid, apparently an alcohol, having the formula C,, H,, O,. It melts 
at 36°C, and boils at 214°. Mr. G. C. Foster read a paper “ On piperic 
and hydropiperic acids.” Piperic acid—C,, H,, O,—was acted on by 
sodium amalgam, with the view of deoxygenating it, but the effect was to 
hydrogenate it into a new acid, having the formula C,, H,, O,. Dr. 
Daubeny read a note “On supplementary experiments upon the power 
ascribed to the roots of plants of rejecting poisons, and other abnormal sub- 
stances presented to them.” Arsenic, strontia, and barytes, were added to 
separate quantities of soil, in which barley and turnips were afterwards 
grown and matured. No traces of the foreign ingredients could be detected 
in the crops. 

Professor Bolley communicated a paper ‘ On some physical properties of 
the lead alloys.” The alloy of least density had the formula Sn Pb, and 
that of greatest fusibility the formula Sn, Pb. Professor Bolley also com- 
municated a paper “On the dangers arising from the use of certain waters 
for feeding steam-engine boilers.” He described two cases in which, owing 
to the presence of fatty matters in the waters, deposits of carbonate of lime 
were not pulverulent as usual, but assumed the form of hard cakes, imper- 
vious to water, so that the portions of the boilers on which they rested were 
liable to become red hot. 

Zoological Society, Tuesday, December 10, Professor Busk, F.RS., 
in the chair. Mr. Alfred Newton made some remarks on the recent addi- 
tions to our knowledge of European oology, and illustrated them by ex- 
hibiting a series of eggs from his own cabinet. Mr. Newton also exhibited 
one of the hybrid wild ducks commonly called Anas bimaculata, produced by 
a cross between the widgeon and wild duck. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram read a list of the molluses of the Bermudas, 
being the results of an examination of about 150 species in his own cabinet 
from these islands, and a collection of about thirty species presented to the 
society by Colonel Freeman Murray, late Governor of the Bermudas. 

Dr. Gunther described a new species of Plectropoma, from Australia, which 
he proposed to call P. Richardsonii ; and exhibited some specimens of Chari 
from Wales, Ireland, and Cumberland, amongst which he had detected a new 
species, proposed to be called Salmo Grayit. Dr. Gunther also presented 
paper by Dr. P. Bleeker, entitled “ Conspectus generum Labroideorum.” 

Dr. Sclater made some remarks on the Ocellated Turkey of Honduras, of 
which one example was living in the Society’s Gardens ; and read a paper on 
the genus Elainea belonging to the family Tyranade, in which the characters 
of some new species were given. 

A paper was read by Dr. Dunker, entitled Solenacea Nova Collectionis 
Cumingiane. ' 

Mr. Bartlett exhibited and made remarks on a young Polar bear, born i 
the Society’s Gardens. 

Mr. G. R. Gray communicated a list of the birds collected by Mr. Wallace, 
at Waigian, Mysol, Matabello, and Gagia Islands, with descriptions of new 
species. 

The Rey. H. B. Tristram exhibited a snake from Pekin (Bungarus sp.) 
and a series of pipits obtained in England, amongst which he believed him- 
self able to recognize two, Anthus obscurus and Anthus spinoletta. 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert Swinhoe, corresponding member, 
accompanying some specimens of mammals from China. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PHYSICS. 

RADIATION AND ABsorpTion.—Professor Tyndall, who for some time has 
been experimenting on the power of our atmosphere to transmit radiant 
heat, in continuation of Sir John Herschel’s researches on the subject, and 
the more recent results obtained by Professor Magnus, of Berlin, has come 
to the conclusion that this power depends upon the amount of aqueous 
vapour and extraneous matter contained in the air, the mechanical mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen itself possessing it only to an inappreciable degree. 
On the 10th ult., Professor Tyndall found the absorptive action of the air 12 
his laboratory to be due to three causes—pure air, the action of whi h in 
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magnitude may be represented by 1 ; transparent aqueous vapour, repre- 
sented by 40 ; the third due to the carbonic acid and other contained sub- 
stances, represented by 27. The action of the air, therefore, compared with 
the action of the foreign matter which it contained, was as 1 to 67. 

From experiments made on the roof of the Royal Institution, it has been 
found, on connecting the wires of a thermo-electric pile with a galvanometer, 
that on turning the axis of the pile towards the heavens, the radiation was 
co great that it became necessary to make use of a differential instrument to 
operate with advantage. 

This was accomplished by a second pile (connected with the galvanometer 
by a second wire running side by side with the other round the astatic 
needle of the instrument), which was turned towards a vessel kept at a con- 
stant temperature by means of boiling water. The current caused by this 
was opposed to the current arising from the radiation on the roof, and one in 
a measure neutralizing the effect of the other, the needle noted the difference 
among the lower degrees of the scale. 

The pile was then turned on the moon, and Dr. Tyndall found that it lost 
more heat in thi§ than in any other position ; this result, which amounts to a 
radiation of cold from our satellite, he attributes to the radiation of heat,— 
one hot body being chilled by the presence of another hot body in virtue of 
an action on the intervening medium ; but this explanation would be insuf- 
ficient were not the limits generally assigned to our atmosphere much 
extended. 

The atmosphere of London, however, renders the attempt to obtain accu- 


| 


rate data perfectly hopeless within its influence ; we must therefore await. | 


further experiences on this point. 


Dr. Tyndall, in a subsequent note, states that this action of a stratum of | 


vapour 3 feet thick, and possessing a tenuity which amounts only to a 
fraction of that assigned to our atmosphere at a height of eighty miles, is 
capable of accurate measurement. 


ARCHU®OLOGY. 


GAUL UNDER CasAr.—M. Rouland has recently, in a report to the 
Emperor of the French, accompanying a new map of Ancient Gaul, given 
an account of the labours of the Commission appointed for the purpose of 
constructing the map and obtaining information as to the topography of Gaul 
under the great captain. 

Among the facts of greatest interest which have passed under the considera- 
tion of the Commission we may mention the following :— 

1. The nature and position of the entrenchments along the Rhone, near 
Geneva, mentioned in the Ist book of the “‘Commentaries.” It is believed 
that the position in question has been determined. 

2. The site of the battle in which Cesar defeated the Helvetii. This the 
Commission believes itself authorized to fix on the Chaumes d’Auvenay, near 
Cussy-la-Calonne, Cote d’Or. 

3. The battle with the Nervii the Commission considers was fought on 
the heights near Hautmont, they alone corresponding to the description 
given in the “Commentaries” (Book ii., ch. 16). 

4. The position of Oppidum Adnatucorum, and of the camp called 
Adnatuca, where Salinius and A. Cotta perished, and where G. Cicero was 
afterwards besieged, has been fixed by the Commission, that of the town on 
Mount Phalize, near Huy (Belgium), and not Namur; and the Camp at 
Tongres. 

5. The camp of Galba and the place of combat between this general and 
the populations on the banks of Leman and the Rhone, have been fixed by 
M. de Sauley, with a high degree of probability, near Martigny. 

6. The position of the Alesia of Cesar, is a question which for some years 
has occupied archeologists. Thanks to the munificence of the Emperor, the 
Commission have been enabled to pursue the excavations at Alise-Sainte- 
teine, and have placed beyond doubt the identity of this town with the 
ys ages of the Mandubii. The Commission is convinced that it is impos- 
sible to apply to Alaise the description given in the 7th book of the 
“Commentaries.” The presence of double fossa of contravallation and 
circunvallation at the distance mentioned by Cwsar ; two Gallic swords, 
seventeen javelin heads, two bronze hatchets, a magnificent Roman sword, 
still in its scabbard, found at the bottom of one of the trenches, seven iron 
hooks, corresponding to the hami ferret of the text, and a considerable 
number of other Gallic and Gallo-Roman antiquities, prove Alise-Sainte- 
Reine to be deserving our honour as having been the last bulwark of the 
independence of the Gauls. 

7. The Commission have placed the position of Uxellodunum at Luzech, 
believing that they have authority for ignoring the claims of either Cupdenac 
or Puy d’Ussolu. 





GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop.—The preservative action of sulphate of copper 
on wood has long been known, but there were several anomalies in its action 
Which required explanation. Koenig has lately investigated the chemical 
re-actions which occur in the process. He finds that the retention of copper 
in the pores of the wood is occasioned by the resinous matter present ; those 
varieties which contain the most resin retaining the most metal; whilst 
Woody fibre, from which the resin has been extracted by alcohol, fixes no 
copper whatever in chemical combination. It has, furthermore, been found 
that the impregnated wood contains less nitrogen than that which is unim- 
pregnated ; and since nitrogeneous matters are well known to be promoters 
Ot putrefaction, their removal readily accounts for the increased durability of 
the coppered wood. The utility of the blue vitriol as a preservative may 
also depend, in a great measure, upon the resinous copper salt which is 
formed, and by which the pores of the wood are more or less filled up, so 
that the attacks of insects are prevented. It is recommended that the wood 
« soaked in the copper solution for a longer time than is sometimes the 
case, otherwise the full benefit of the action is not obtained. 

‘ALLOONING IN AMERICA.—Professor Lowe, the aeronautist, is having 
onstructed in Philadephia four large balloons for army use, ranging from 
1 to 35 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high from the top of the balloon to 
the bottom of the basket. Some twenty persons are engaged in dhe work, 
lostly females. He is also forming a regular corps to transport and operate 
With the balloons. The material used is strong brown pongee silk. 


| 
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NECROLOGY. 
SIR R. C. SHAKESPEAR. 

On Tuesday, October 29, at Indore, aged 49, Colonel Sir Richmond Camp- 
bell Shakespear, of the Bengal Artillery. The deceased gentleman, who was the 
youngest son of the late J. T. Shakespear, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, was 
born in 1812. His mother was Emily, daughter of the late William M. Thackeray, 
Esq., of Hadley, Middlesex, aunt of the distinguished author of that name. He 
was educated at Addiscombe, and in 1829 entered the military service of the 
Honourable East India Company, obtaining a commission as Second Lieutenant 
in the Bengal Artillery. He was present at Herat, and in 1839, and the following 
year, was sent upon special service to the Khan of Khiva. In 1841-2, we find 
him serving with much distinction in Affghanistan, and in Gwalior in 1843. In 
the December of that year he highly distinguished himself at the attack on 
Gwalior, as well as in the operations in the second Sikh war of 1848-9, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Goojerat. In 1840 he obtained the rank of 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel in the Indian army, and became full Colonel in 1852. He 
held the Residentship at Baroda for some time after the year 1852, and in 1857-8 
was entrusted with the command of the Northern Division of the Bombay army. 
Sir Richard Campbell Shakespear married, in 1844, Marian Sophia, third daughter 
of George Powney Thompson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, by whom (who 
survives as his widow) he has left issue a youthful family. The Times passes the 
following eulogium on his character :—“For thirty-two years he faithfully and 
devotedly served the Government of India, and during that long period but once 
visited England, and then only for a few months and on public duty. In his 
military capacity he saw much service, was present in eight general engagements, 
and was badly wounded in the last. In 1840, when only a young lieutenant, he 
had the rare good fortune to be the humble means of rescuing from almost hope- 
less slavery in Khiva 416 subjects of the Emperor of Russia, for which service he 
received the honour of knighthood in 1841; and, but two years later, greatly 
contributed to the happy recovery of our own prisoners from a similar fate in 
Cabul. Throughout his career this officer was ever ready and zealous for the 
public service, and freely risked life and liberty in the discharge of his duties. 
Lord Canning, to mark his high sense of Sir Richmond Shakespear’s public 
services, had lately offered him the Chief Commissionership of the Mysore, which 
he was about to undertake, when death terminated his useful career.” 





SIR W. GORDON, BART. 


On Thursday, the Sth inst., at Letterfourie House, Banffshire, N.B., aged 58, 
Sir William Gordon, Bart., of Gordonstown and Letterfourie, Premier Baronet 
of Scotland. The deceased baronet was the eldest son of the late Sir James 
Gordon, Bart., of Letterfourie, by Mary, daughter of William Glendonwyn, Esq., 
of Glendonwyn, and was born in 1803. He entered the army at the usual age, 
and served in various regiments. In 1855 he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 66th regiment, and exchanged the same year to the 3rd West India regi- 
ment. He was also a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for Banffshire. He 
succeeded to the title and estates, on his father’s death, in 1843. As he lived and 
died unmarried, the title passes to his brother Robert, now ninth baronet, who 
was born in 1824. The family of Sir William Gordon is a cadet branch of the 
once ducal house of Gordon (now represented by the Marquis of Huntly), and is 
sprung from Adam Gordon, second son of the second Earl of Huntly, who mar- 
ried a daughter of King James I. of Scotland. This title, which, we believe, has 
never passed out of Roman Catholic hands, has undergone some curious vicissi- 
tudes. Adam Gordon, above mentioned, married the Countess of Sutherland ; 
that title descended to their issue. ‘The first baronet of the present line was 
second son of the eleventh Earl of Sutherland. The baronetcy having been 
granted to heirs male whatsoever, was inherited by the late baronet’s father, as 
lineal representative of Sir James Gordon, of Letterfourie, who was Admiral of 
Scotland in 1513, and was brother to the first mentioned Adam Gordon. 


W. C. Suepparp, Esg.—On Saturday, the 23rd ult., at Nutfield, Surrey, aged 
55, Captain Walter Cope Sheppard, of Shrewton, Wilts, late of the 6th Lnnis- 
killing Dragoons. He was third son of the late Thomas Sheppard, Esq., of Folk- 
ington Place, Sussex, many years M.P. for Frome. 


Mr. W. E. Axmyrace.—On Sunday, the Ist instant, at Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 14, Mr. William Edward Armytage. He was the third son of Sir George 
Armytage, Bart., of Kirklees Park, Yorkshire. 


G. R. Campnert, Esg.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., at the Bridge of Allan, 
N.B., aged 61, George Ramsay Campbell, Esq. He was the second son of the 
late Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., of Succoth, co. Dumbarton, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late John Balfour, Esq., of Balbirnie, co. Fife, and uncle 
of the present Sir A. |. Campbell, Bart. He was born in 1800, and was for- 
merly an officer in the East-Indian civil service. 


G. D. C. Henperson, Esq.—On Tuesday, the 26th ult., at Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon, George Dunbar Clayhills Henderson, Esy., of Hallyards, co. Perth. He 
was formerly Captain in the 40th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. 

Caprrain C. Hurt.— On Saturday, the 26th October,on board the Knight-Bruce, 
on her voyage home from Algoa Bay, aged 28, Captain Charles Hurt. He was 
the third son of Major Hurt, of Ockbrook House, near Derby, and was formerly 
Captain in the 10th Regiment of Foot. 

D. Denne, Esq.—On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., suddenly, at Lydd, Kent, aged 63, 
David Denne, Esq. He was the eldest son of the late David Denne, Esq., of 
Lydd, by Katharine, daughter of Robert Cobbe, Esq., and was born in 1798. 
He was educated at Eton and Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1819, and proceeded M.A. in 1822. He was for many years a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant for Kent, and formerly held a commission as Captain in 
the Cinque Ports and East Kent Yeomanry. He married, in 1826, Louisa Anne, 
eldest danghter of the Rev. Thomas Cobb, Rector of Ightham, Kent, by whom 
he has leftissue. He is succeeded in the family estates by his son and sneceasor, 
Mr. Thomas Planta Denne, who was born in 1829, and was formerly Lieutenant 
in the 10th Foot. The family of Denne or Dene is said to have been established 
in Kent, before the Conquest, by a Norman, Robert de Dene, who held large 
estates in that county and in Sussex, and was Steward to King Edward the 
Confessor. 

Mr. W. Dopsworrn.—-On Tuesday, the 10th instant, at 7, York-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, aged 63, William Dodsworth. He was born in 1798, and was 
educated at Trinity Col'ege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1820, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1823. He held for some years the incumbency of Christ 
Church, Regent’s-park, but resigned that preferment in December, 1850, on 
joining the Church of Rome. He married Elizabeth, youngest sister of Lord 
Churston, by whom (who died in 1856) he has left issue several children. 
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T. Finwincrr, Esg.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., at Warren Lodge, Edmon- 
ton, Middlesex, aged 86, Thomas Firminger, Esq., LL.D. He was born in 
1775, and was for many years Assistant Astronomer in the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, under the late Rev. Neville Maskelyne, D.D., between the years 


1799 and 1808. 

Rev. W. Darny.—On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., at Bournemouth, Hants, aged 69, 
the Rev. William Dalby, M.A., Rector of Compton Bassett, Wilts, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury. He was born in 1792, and was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in honours in 1813, and became subsequently Fellow and 
Tutor of his college, and Proctor in the University. He was appointed a Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury in 1832, and rector of Compton Bassett, Wilts, in 1841. 
He married Miss Harriet B. Sheppard, eldest daughter of the late George Shep- 
pard, Esq., of Fromefield House, Somerset, but was left a widower in 184). His 
eldest son, Mr. W. B. Dalby, M.A., is Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Lapy Cuaps.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., at Southsea, aged 67, Elizabeth 
Townsend, Lady Chads. Her ladyship was the eldest daughter of John Pook, 
Esq., of Fareham, Hants. She was born in 1794, and married, in 1815, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry Ducie Chads, K.C.B., eldest son of the late Captain Henry 
Chads, R.N., who died in 1799. 

Mrs. Morris.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., at Bellevue House, Blackrock, 
near Dublin, aged 57, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Benjamin Morris, sometime 
Rector of Rincurran, in the diocese of Cork and Cloyne. She was the fourth 
daughter and coheir of the late Maurice Nugent O'Connor, Esq., of Gartnamona, 
King’s co. 

Mrs. Lewis.—On Thursday, the 21st ult., at 45, Regency-square, Brighton, 
Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. Robert Lewis, R.N., fifth son of the late Michael 
Lewis, Esq., of Spring Hill, co. Dublin, and Kilcullen, co. Kildare. She was the 
third daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B. (who 
was raised toa baronetcy for his services as third in command at the battle of 
Camperdown, in 1797), by Anne, daughter of Matthew Mitchell, Esq., of Chilton, 
co. Wilts, but was left a widow in 184), 

Mrs. Beaumontr.—On Friday, the 22nd ult., at the Firs, Wimbledon, Surrey, 
Mrs. Beaumont. She was Henrietta, daughter of J. Atkinson, Esq., and married 
Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, Esq., of Bretton Hall and Bywell (many years 
M.P. for Northumberland, &c.), but was left a widow in 1819. Her eldest son 
is Mr. Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, the present M.P. for the southern division 
of Northumberland. 

Mrs. Lancpate.—On Friday, the 29th ult., at 18, Havelock-terrace, Bays- 
water, aged 52, Henrietta, relict of Marmaduke Langdale, Esq., late of H.M.’s 
41st regiment. 
Madras, and married, in 1837, her late husband, but was left a widow, with two 
sons and a daughter, in 1842. Her husband was the eldest son of Marmaduke 
R. Langdale, Esq., of Garston House, near Godstone, Surrey, whose death we 
chronicled last year. 

Lapy Camrset..—On Monday, the 25th ult, at Richmond, Surrey, aged 
81, Lady Campbell. She was Harriet Maria, widow of General Sir A. Dick- 
sun, K.C.B.; in 1842 she became the second wife of Colonel Sir John Camp- 
bell, K.C.T.S., of 51, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, by whom, however, she 
has left no issue. 

Lapy Arsurunor.—On Thursday, the 5th inst., at 48, Portland-place, Lady 
Arbuthnot. She was Harriet, widow of Lieutenant-General Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot, K.C.B., who died in 1853, and only daughter of William Vesey, Esq., 
of Fairmill, Ireland. 

Lapy Lovis.—On Saturday, the 7th inst., at 61, Eaton-place, Lady Louis. She 
was Clementina, daughter of W. Kirkpatrick, Esq.,and became, in 1807, the wife 
of Admiral Sir John Louis, Bart., of Caldwell, Devon, by whom she has left issue. 

Mrs. Berue...—On Saturday, the 7th inst., at her residence, 43, Upper Gros- 
venor-street, aged 81, Anna Maria, widow of the late William John Bethell, Esq. 
She was a daughter of the late William Challoner, Esq., of Gisbro’, Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Greenatt.—On Wednesday, the 4th instant, at Walton Hall, near 
Warrington, Mary, wife of Gilbert Greenall, Esq., M.P. for that borough. 
She was the daughter of David Claughton, Esq., and was married in 1836. 

Hon. Mrs. Mipp.eron.—On Wednesday, the 27th ult., at Myddelton Lodge, 
Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Middleton. She was the youngest daughter of 
Charles Philip, 16th Lord Stourton, and aunt of the present peer. She was born 
in 1789, and married, in 1812, Peter Middleton, Esq., of Stockeld Park, York- 
shire (cousin of Lord Herries), a Roman Catholic gentleman of old family and 
high connections. 

Erratum iN Last Ween’s Onirvary.—Lady Canning died at Calcutta on the 
21st ult., and not in London. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Sir John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford, &c., Physician to | 


H.M.’s Household and to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, formerly residing at 
Chichester, Sussex, but late of Old Burlington-street, St. James's, Westminster, 
died at Whitchurch, Oxford, on the 13th ult., aged 73. His will bears date 
1858, and a codicil 1859, appointing his son, Alexander Clark Forbes, Esq., sole 
executor, to whom probate was granted on the 27th ult., the personalty being 
sworn under £5,000. This eminent and distinguished physician was highly 
esteemed and regarded by his professional brethren for his medical skill and 
talents, and endeared to them, as well as to all persons to whom he was known, 
by his amiable disposition and the benevolent feelings of his heart. Sir John 
Forbes was a member and fellow of most of our prominent learned societies, as 
well as those on the Continent and America, and was honoured and respected for 
his scientific qualifications. He was an ardent lover of his profession, and has 
contributed several works upon medical science which indicate great learning, and 
are valuable aids to the practitioner. Neither must we omit to mention that he 
was a contributor also to general literature, having given to the public some 
interesting tours, travels, &c., written in that easy and agreeable style which 
imparts such a charm to descriptive narrative. 
widower, leaving a son, being his only child. The property, which consists both 
of realty and personalty, he has bequeathed, subject to the payment of several 
These payments comprise legacies to personal 


bequests, entirely to his son. 
To his 


friends, to servants, and to charities ; amongst them are the following : 


She was the eldest daughter of George Chapman, Esq., of . 


This amiable physician died a | 
| the bequests being confined merely to his wife and their two daughters, leavi™s 
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man servant, £100; his housemaid, £50 ; to the Medical Benevolent Fund and 
Royal Medical Benevolent College, each £100; his leasehold house, “ the School 
Cottage,” and ground, he leaves to the present occupant for life, then to 
minister and schoolmaster of the parish school of Fordyce, Banff, Scotland, to 
apply the annual rent in the purchase of books as prizes to the three best and mogt 
attentive boys of that school. Sir John Forbes has bequeathed his professional] 
books to the Medical Library, Marischal College, Aberdeen, with the exception of 
any his son may select. (For a brief biographical account of Dr. Sir Joh 
Forbes, see our Journal, November 23rd, No. 73. | 





William Stevens Richardson, Esq., formerly of Tanfield Court, Inner 
Temple, but late of Dorset-place, Dorset-square, where he died, having executed 
his will in September, 1859, and a codicil in the following month, appointing ag 
executors and trustees, Henry Hobhouse, Esq., of Hadspen, Somerset, the Rey. 
E. A. Illingworth, M.A., and W. 8. Cookson, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, to whom 
probate was granted on the 20th ult.—The personalty was sworn under £30,009, 
This gentleman, who appears to have resided in chambers in the Temple unt] 
recently, died possessed of property, both real and personal, which he hag 
bequeathed, with the exception of certain legacies, to his sister and her husband, 
the Lord Bishop of New Zealand, for their lives, and on their decease, to their two 
sons absolutely. The testator has left to one of his nephews, William Selwyn, 
some specific bequests, namely, the oil painting of his (testator’s) father, in his 
robes, and a candelabrum presented by H.M. George IV. and the University of 
Cambridge to the testator’s father, and a salver presented by certain members of 
a club which existed many years ago, under the singular appellation of “ Nobody's 
Club.” The testator has bequeathed to his friend, the Rev. C. Walford, M.A. q 
legacy of £500, together with several family portraits, and a portion of his library, 
MSS., &c. There are some rare and ancient works, which are bequeathed to the 
Cathedral Library of New Zealand, with a direction that they are to pass free of 
legacy duty. By a codicil, an annuity for life, payable 12s. weekly, is bestowed 
upon the testator’s former laundress at his chambers. It may be interesting to 
state that the Bishop of New Zealand, who with his lady are the principal recipients 
under this will, has held the bishopric of that colony since the year 1841. 





The Right Hon. Anne Dowager Countess of Newburgh, late of Slin. 
don House, near Arundel, Sussex, relict of the Right Hon. Anthony James, 5th 
Karl of Newburgh.—Her ladyship’s will, which bears date in 1858, was recently 
proved in the Probate Court at Chichester, and the personal property sworn 
under £14,000. The executors, Philip Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, 
Cumberland, and Sir Thomas Rokewode Gage, Bart., of Hengrave Hall, 
Suffolk, having renounced the grant of probate, letters of administration, with 
the will annexed, were accordingly granted to her ladyship’s nephew, Sir Henry 
Webb, Bart., the residuary legatee. This is the will of a lady of distinction, 
the Dowager Countess of Newburgh, who was the only daughter of Joseph Webb, 
Esq., of Oldstock House, Wilts, and married, in 1789, the Earl of Newburgh, 
who died in 1814. The testator, from the long time which has elapsed from the 
date of her marriage, must have attained to a great age. She has left real as 
well as personal property, the freehold being very considerable. The countess’s 
will contains many bequests. We proceed to enumerate the most prominent: 
to the Marquis Bandini, heir to the earldom, the countess devises the estates in 
the counties of Gloucester and Northumberland; to Robert Blount, Esq., the 
estates in Sussex; to Sir Henry Webb, Bart., her ladyship’s nephew, the manor 
of Eastham, Sussex, and all other her estates, are devised, and to this gen- 
tleman is bequeathed the residue of the personalty. There are bequests and 
annuities to friends, to charities, and to her servants, which latter she has 
considered with much liberality. Amongst the bequests is one of rather a 
singular character: it is that of a chariot (we presume a very ancient one) 
which the testatrix has left to her coachman. 





Thomas Bateman, Esq. of Lomberdale House and Middleton Hall, Youlgrave’ 
Derbyshire, who died 28th August last, aged 40, had executed his will in 1856: 
Probate was granted by the London Court on the 23rd, to Robert Cook and 
William Fennell, Esqrs., the surviving executors and trustees, the personalty 
being sworn under £70,000. Mr. Bateman was a gentleman of an ancient and 
highly respectable family. He was the possessor of very considerable property, 
and came into its inheritance at the early age of 14, being the only child of the 
late William Bateman, Esq. The testator acquired property under the will of his 
grandfather, and from other sources, which he has bequeathed entirely amongst 
his family. To his wife, in addition to an annuity of £300 under settlement, the 
testator has bequeathed an immediate legacy of £300, and a life interest in all 
his freehold and leasehold estates, with the enjoyment of the family mansion of 
Lomberdale, together with the furniture, library, articles of vertu, and museum, 
which latter description of property are to be retained as heir-looms, On the 
decease of Mrs. Bateman, the testator has devised his estates to his son, Thomas 
William Bateman (a minor in his 10th year), whom he also appoints residuary 
legatee ; provision being made under settlement gnd by will for the other children 
of his family. To his wife’s sister, Ruth, an pone of £200 is bequeathed. Mr. 
Bateman, the testator, does not appear to have filled any office, to which his 
large fortune and station necessarily qualified him, and it is melancholy to observe 
that he died so prematurely, being only 40 years of age. 


Captain Charles Fraser, R.N., formerly of Ashling House, Worthing, but 
late of Easton, near Newbury, Berks, died at his latter residence in March last, 
having executed his will so long back as 1833, wherein he nominated his wife soe 
executrix, who proved the same on the 20th ult. This gallant naval officer, wh? 
appears to have retired from the service on reserved half-pay and to have sought 
the tranquil enjoyment of a retired country life, has left all his property, real a0 
personal, together with that also over which he had the power of disposition, 
under settlement, to his wife absolutely. This is the only bequest contained 2 
the will. 





Samuel Babington, Esq., of Pix Hall, near Hawkhurst, Kent, where he died, 
on 21st October last, executed his will on the 7th of the same month, appointing 
Henry W. Ravenscroft, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, sole executor, to whom probate was 
granted on the 14th ult. This gentleman’s will is entirely of a family natu™ 


to his relict all the furniture, plate, carriages, horses, &c., and an immediate 
legacy of £100 beyond any property she may possess, appointing his t? 
daughters residuary leyatees. 


——_—_—_—_—— 





Loxpor ;—Printed by Witt1am Lrrrs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lirris, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saturpay, Decempzr 14, 1861. 
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